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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 


A JusT ſenſe of the nature of that honourable and uſe- 


ful employment towards which Students of Divinity 


Took, will quicken their exertions both in the acquiſi- 


tion of general knowledge, and in the more immediate 
preparation for the duties of the ſacred profeſſion 


and it will give purity and grace to their manners. 
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DIVINITY. 


BOOK I. 


— 


EVIDENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


TH E two great doctrines that God is, and that he 
is a rewarder of them that ſeek him, being aſſumed as 
the ground- work of every religious ſyſtem, the truth of 
Chriſtianity turns upon a queſtion of fact, Whether 
an extraordinary revelation was given to man by the 
preaching of the Son of God. Abernethy. Boyle's 
Ledures. 


Puts queſtion falls to be tried, not by wiſhes which 
may be formed upon the ſubject, but by the evidence 
adduced in proof of the fact. 
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Tux ſupport which the truth of Chriſtianity receives 


from the train of hiſtory for nearly 1800 years, prepares 
the mind of a Scholar for the more dire& proofs of a 
Divine Revelation. Grotius. Macknight on the Truth 


ef the Goſpel Hiſtory. 


CHAP; II. 


Tar whole of that Revelation which is peculiar to 


| Chriſtians being contained in the Books of the New 


Teſtament, the firſt ſubje& of inquiry, is, Whether 
theſe books arc ene genuine, 


Section 


iN DIVINITY, - 2 


Section J. 


MaAxN ER in which the Canon of the New Teſtament 
was formed. \ 


Mos of the books have been handed down to us 
by an uninterrupted tradition from the earlic{t times: 
ochers were admitted after ſome heſitation. 


Tur external evidence of tlie authenticity of all the 
parts of the New Teſtament, is full and various, and 
is confirmed by many internal marks. 


Section II. 


Axx material alteration of books, ſo univerſally dif- 
fuſed, was impoſlible. 


THE zo, ooo various readings, moſt of which are 
trifling changes, may be corrected by manuſeripts.— 
ancient verſions, — early quotations,—and found chaſ- 

tifed Criticiſm. | 


IT is poſlible to-attain nearer to an abſolute certainty, 


with regard to the genuine reading of the New Teſta- 


ment, than of any other ancient book. 


Michaelis. Leland. Lardner. Fortin. Hartley. Muc- 


knight on the Epiſtles. Paley's Horæ es and 
 Evidences of Chriſlianty. 


Az CHAP. 
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Taz high claim made in theſe authentic, genuine books, 
that they contain a Divine. Revelation, is not contra- 
dicted by the manner of advancing the claim, which is 
far removed from the known characters of enthuſiaſm ;— 


nor by the contents of the books, which appear, in all 


points, conformable to the primary Revelation which. 
God gave to man by reaſon and conſcience :—And, it 
is confirmed by the four following circumſtances, which 
conſtitute what is called the Internal Evidence of Chriſ- 
tianity, or preſumptions ariſing from the books them- 
ſelyes, that they cannot be the work of man. | 


1, Tux ſuperiority of the ſyſtem of Religion and Mo- 
rality, contained in the Books of the New Teſtament, 
above eyery former ſyſtem. 


2. Tar condition of thoſe men in whoſe writings 
this ſuperior a appears. 


3. Tux perfection of the character of Jeſus Chriſt, 
together with the manner in which it 1s drawn. 
4. THE 
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4. Tux character of his Apoſtles, as it may be col- 
lected from the facts which they relate, and the letters 
which they write. 

T#1s internal evidence is not merely a matter of taſte 
or feeling, but furniſhes an argument which every under- 
ſtanding may apprehend. The ſeveral branches of it 
make a principal part of the ſtudy of a Divine. 


Leland. Conybeare. Duchal. Fenyns. Macknight. News 
come. Leechman. Paley. Boylt's Lectures. 


CHAP. IV. 


Tax Goſpel, profeſſing to offer Direct Evidence, in 


ſapport of that preſumption which ariſes from the Inter- 
nal Evidence, claims to be received as a Diyine Reve- 


lation, upon the footing of Miracles. 


Sedlion 
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Section I. 


Tur force of the argument from miracles, is well 
ſtated by Bonnet. 


Thar uniformity of the courſe of nature, upon which 
the buſineſs of life, and the ſpeculations of philoſophy 


proceed, may be interrupted by the immediate interpo- 


ſition of the Almighty,—or by the agency of viſible 


miniſters of the Divine Power. 


Worxs beyond the power of man, and contrary to. 
the courſe of nature, performed by viſible agents, at their 
pleaſure, are the ſign of a power derived to them from 
the Lord of Nature ; and may be applied, by their de- 
claration,—to the doctrine which they teach, ſo as to be 
the vouchers to all who behold them, of the truth of a 
Revelation, which the Father of his creatures ſaw meet 


to communicate, by a few individuals, to the reſt. of the 


world. Sherlock. 


INTERNAL and External evidence of Chriſtianity, lend 
aid to one another.—Analogy between the proofs of Na- 
tural and of Revealed Religion.—The miracles of the 
Goſpel illuſtrate ſome of its peculiar doctrines. Neo- 
come. Fortin. : 


Sedion 


IN DIVENITY..'' > 
Section IL. 


1. Arr Miracles capable of being proven to the ſa- 
tisfaction of thoſe who do not behold them? Hume. 
Campbell. 


2. Was the teſtimony born to the miracles of Jeſus, 
credible at the time of its being given? 


Craracrer of the Apoſtles. —They relate palpable 
facts.— Effects of the miracles upon themſelves. 


3. Doxs the diſtance of time at which we live, de- 
{troy the original credibility of the teſtimony ? 


Tur Books were early publiſhed. —There is much 
particularity-in the narration of the miracles of Jeſus.— 
The firſt Chriſtians appear, from the Epiſtles, to have 
believed that the Apoſtles wrought miracles. Butler... 
And there is no oppolite teſtimony. 


Section JI. 


Tux multitude of reports concerning miracles, in- 
volves the ſubject in new difficulties, and furniſhes a 


plauſible objection againſt this branch of the external 
evidence 
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evidence of Chriſtianity, which the following obſerra· 
tions may ſerve to remove. 


1. No religion, except the Jewiſh and Chriſtian, 
claimed to be received upon the footing of miracles per- 
formed by the Author of it. n 


2. Tate is a ſtriking difference between the mira- 
cles recorded in the Bible, and all other miracles, in 
reſpect of the evidence with which they are tranſmitted. 


Criterion by Douglas. Campbell. Macknight. Paley. 


3. WHETHER, with Farmer, we conceive, that God 


alone can work miracles ;—or, with Cudworth, ſuppoſe, 


that evil ſpirits have, in all ages, been exerciſing their 
power in miſleading men ;—or, adopt a middle opinion, 
which the introduction of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſ- 
penſations, and many paſſages of ſcripture ſeem to war- 


rant, the argument from miracles, as ſtated by our Lord, 


in the 12th Chapter of Matthew, retains its force. 

4. Tux uncertainty, with regard to the duration of 
miracles in the Chriſtian Church, does not invalidate 
the argument ariſing from the miracles of Jeſus and his 
Apoſtles. Middleton. Gibbon. 5 Sir David Dal. 

rymple. Watſon. 


Ir appears probable, that the profuſion of miraculous 


gifts which took place in the Apoſtolical age, was gra- 


dually 
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eually withdrawn; and that they ceaſed entirely after 
the days of Conſtantine. 


Clarke. Leland's View Deiſtical Writers. Randolþh's | 
Vieau of our Lord's Miniſiry. Bullock. Cudworth, 
rranſlated by Mqaſteim. Boyle's Ledlures. 


CHAP. v. 


Tur Eleventh Chapter of John's Goſpel, may be em- 
ployed to illuſtrate both the internal evidence of Chriſ- 
tianity,—and that part of the external endenes which 


ariſes from miracles. 


| 1. IT is a moral painting, in which are delightfully 

- exhibited the characters of the Narrator of the liſters 
of Lazarus ; —of the Apoltles, particularly Thomas; 
and of . 


- 


2. Ir contains a circumſtantial account of the great- 


eſt of our Lord's miracles, ns 
| WoorsTon 
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HWoorsTon reduced into a ſyſtem, a kind of philologi- 


cal and verbal objections, purporting to ſhow, that the 


miracles of Jeſus muſt be underſtood purely in an alle- 
gorical ſenſe ; becauſe the accounts taken in a literal 
ſenſe are incredible. | 


Tu ſources of anſwers. to ſuch objections, are,—an 
intimate acquaintance with local manners, cuſtoms, and 
prejudices zan analyſis of the true meaning of the 
words in the original ;—and a cloſe attention to the 
whole contexture of the narration, | 


AppIIcArio of the anſwers which may be derived 
from theſe ſources, to the cure of the paralytic in the 


2d Chapter of Mark,—to the turning water into wine 


in the 2d Chapter of John,—and to the reſurrection of 
Lazarus. Pearce's Commentary. | 


2. By ſtating the different effects which the ſame 
miracle produced upon different perſons, to all of whom 
the fact appeared undeniable, it furniſhes an inſtance of 
the poſſibility of unbelief in thoſe who cocks the higheſt 


degree of evidence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


As Jeſus claimed to be the Meſſiah of the Jews, the 
argument from Prophecy falls to be canvaſſed in a diſ- 
cuſhon of the Evidences of Chriſtianity, 


Section J. 


For the inveſtigation of the truth of this claim, there 
is required not, as Gillon ſuppoſes, a previous = of 
the Divinity of the Prophecies, but a conviction that the 
books containing what 1s called the Prophecy, exiſted 2 


conſiderable time before the events which are ſaid to be 


the fulfilment, 
Ix proof of this preliminary point, we ſay, that the 
books are the records of a nation which was not un- 
known to its neighbours z— that the Pentateuch was 
guarded by the ancient ſchiſm between the Jews and 
Samaritans ;—and that the exiſtence and integrity of all 
the parts of the Old Teſtament, are vouched by the 
Septuagint . tranſlation, which was probably finiſhed in 
B the 
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the ſecond Century before Chriſt, and was uſed in all 
the Churches of the Helleniſtical Jews,—by the ani- 
moſity amongſt the religious ſets of the Jews,—by in- 
| tefnal marks, —and by the teſtimony of Foſephus. 


"THAT the hope of the Meſſiah, was, in all ages, the 
received national interpretation of the predictions in thoſe 
books, appears fromthe New Teſtament, from Heathen 
hiſtorians, from the writings of the ancient t Jews,—and g 
me ſentiments of the modern. 


Prideauze. Hartley. Chandler. Lardner. Leland. Stil. 
Tour” Origines Sacre. 


N Cecbivn | TI. 


By comparing the predictions with the circumſtances 
of the appearance of Jeſus, any perſon who poſſeſſes cri- 
tical fagacity and hiſtorical information, or who avails 
himſelf of the labours of Clarke, Chandler, Sherlock, 
Newton, Fortin, Halifax, Bagot, Macknight, and others, 
may attain a firm conviction that Jeſus is the Meſſiah of 


the Jews. 


| Spree of the exact fulfilment of Prophecy, in the 
time, — and the place, of the birth of Jeſus. 


Section 
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Section III. 


Ir was ſaid by Collins, that the Prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament, are applicable to Jeſus only in a ſecond- 
ary typical ſenſe ;—and that ſuch ſenſe is fanatical and 
chimerical. 


Wr anſwer, that, as the Prophecies reſpecting the 
temporal affairs of the Jews and their neighbours, ſome 
of which were fulfilled long ago, and others are now 
fulfilling in the world, were ſubſervient to a future ſpi- 
ritual diſpenſation which was promiſed, ſo there are 
Prophecies of the Meſſiah, the glorious Perſonage by 
whom the new diſpenſation was to be opened, which, 
in their primary ſenſe, apply only to Jeſus of Nazareth: 
Even Grotius admits one inſtance of this in the end of 


Malachi. 


| We: anſwer further, that, as the typical nature of the 
| Jewiſh ceremonies is a kind of ſymbolical language, ſo 
what is called the double ſenſe of Prophecy, of which 
the 72d Pſalm furniſhes an inſtance, is not inconſiſtent 
with that ſpecial kind of diſcourſe to which we give the 
name of Prophecy ;—is agreeable to the allegory which 
abounds in ancient writers, Horace, Ode i. 14. Pſalm 
Soth, —and appears with peculiar propriety under an 
intermediate preparatory diſpenſation. 


Law. Sykes, Warburton. Hurd. Lowth de Sacra Pogſi. 
B52 Section 


N nn, 3 
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Sefton IT. 


Ov Lord and his Apoſtles quoted often from the 
Septuagint : And when that tranſlation did not appear 
to them correct, they uſed ſome more perfect tranſlation, 
or they tranſlated for themſelves from the Hebrew Text. 
Kennicatt, Randolph Collation. Geddes's Praſpectus. 


Seton J. 


WHEN, in a ſtatement of the amount of the argument 


from Prophecy, we aſſign their proper place to direct 
predictions, to ſecondary prophecies, to quotations in 


which there was merely an accommodation of words, 
and to types; and when we thus find the Old Teſta- 
ment a continued prophecy of the New, it appears that 
the Prophets were Divinely infpired ;—that, in the word 
of prophecy which ſupported the faith of the old world, 
God encloſed a ſecret evidence which he intended ſhould | 
one day be ſeen ;—and that the ſcheme in which tlie 
ancient predictions were fulfilled, is a Divine Revelation. 


Mvucn dignity is thus reflected upon the Goſpel.— 
The evidence from Prophecy appears to be an increaſing 


evidence. Many great events may yet be expected to 


ariſe in the order of Providence: And the prophecies 
* which 


which have been fulſilled, become vouchers of the ac- 
compliſhment of thoſe which foretel remote events. 


* 


ERA 


Jxsv s, having fulfilled by his appearance upon earth, a 
great part of the Prophecies concerning the future ſpi- 
ritual Diſpenſation, became the interpreter of thoſe which 
obſcurely intimated that ſucceſſion of intereſting events 
which his firſt appearance introduced. Hurd. 


In explication of ancient predictions of the ſame 
events, this great Prophet, to whom the Spirit was 
given without meaſure, foretold, 


1. His own Death, with all its circumſtances, 
2. His Reſurrection upon the third day. 


3. His Aſcenſion, which was to be an object of ſenſe 
; | to his Apoſtles, and to be vouched to ſucceeding ages, 
by the works which the power ſent by him from heaven 
enabled his Apoltles to perform. | 
= „ 
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4. The ſituation and behaviour of his Apoſtles after 
he left them. 


5. Tux deſtruction of Jeruſalem, Matthew, 24th 
Chapter; Luke, 21ſt Chapter. 


Tims when the prophecy was uttered and circulat- 
ed. From Foſephus we learn, that not only the event 
itſelf, but all the ſigns and accompaniments of the event, 
correſpond literally to the words of Jeſus. 


6. THe rapid propagation of his Religion. 


Tus Goſpel, by being preached in all the world be- 
fore the end of the Jewiſh ſtate, Matthew xxiv. 14. 
was a witneſs to all nations, that, in the deſtruction of 
the Temple, there was a fulfilment of prophecy,—a pu- 
niſhment of infidelity, - and the concluſion of that pre- 
paratory diſpenſation which required the ſervices of the 
'Temple. 


7. Tux condition of the Jewiſh nation ſubſequent to 
the deſtruction of their City. 


Ir is foretold that their Political and Eccleſiaſtical 
Conſtitution was to be diſſolved that Jeruſalem was 
to remain in the poſſeſhon of the Gentiles, and to be 
treated with every indignity that the people were to 
be ſcattered over the earth, but not confounded with 
other people. Yet i it is intimated, Luke xxi. 24. which 

ſeems 


_ 
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ſeems to refer to Daniel, ix. 26, 27. that, agreeably to : 
the words of other Prophets, the nation is ſomehow to 
; be emancipated. 9 


8. Taz ſolemnities of the Day of judgment, with the 
foal diſcrimination of the righteous and the wicked. 


Tas great event is ſo connected, in our Lord's pro- 
phecy, with the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, that part of the 
24th Chapter of Matthew appears to afford an inſtance 
of a Prophecy having a double ſenſe. 


Tillotſon. Fortin. Newton. Newcome. 


CHAP. vn. 


Tux Reſurrection of Jeſus, one of the events which he 
foretold, is an eſſential branch of the evidence of his 


Religion. 


Ir was rendered an object of ſenſe to great numbers 
beſides the Apoſtles: But this higheſt evidence, was, 


for wiſe reaſons, withheld from the nation of the Jews. 
| | | To 
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To us it is bebe 1 the traditionary evidence arts 
ſing from the univerſal diffuſion of the belief of the 
fact; — by the teſtimony recorded, with every internal 
mark of credibility, in the writings of thoſe men who 
were choſen by God to be the witneſſes of the reſurrec- 
tion and by the extraordinary pours conferred upon 
them: 


| Tims of conferring theſe powers: Nature and va- 
riety of them. They were the witneſs of the Spirit 
confirming the teſtimony of the Apoſtles. 


Ditton. Trial of Witneſſes. Teſt. 


CHAP. IX. 


Tas hiſtory of the Propagation of Chriſtianity, beſides 
being a fulfilment of the words of Jeſus, may be conſi- 


dered as furniſhing in itſelf an argument for the truth. 
of his Religion, 


Seco 
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Svccxss of a religious ſyſtem is not an unequivocal 
proof of its having a Divine original ; for there may be 
human cauſes ſufficient to account for that ſucceſs. 


Bur when all the human means that were employed 
appear inadequate to the end, we muſt have recourſe to 
the finger of God: And the concluſion, which in this 
caſe we draw, is very much confirmed, if there be po- 
ſitive evidence, that, in the accompliſhmeat of the end, 
there was an exertion of Divine power. 


AvyPLICAT1ON of this univerſal rule—to the hiſtory 


of Mahometanifm, and of Chriſtianity. White's Sermons. 


Section II. 


Taz five ſecondary cauſes of the rapid growth of 


Chriſtianity, enumerated by Gibbon, © either tended to 


& retard the progreſs of that religion, —or were the 
ce manifeſt operation of the power and wiſdom of 


& God.” bite. Watſon. Sir David Dalrymple. 
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Seclion III. 


AmoxGsr the early converts to Chriſtianity, moſt of 
whom were mean unlearned men, we reckon ſome per- 
ſons of rank, and ſome who had been educated in the 
ſchools of the Philoſophers. Fuſtin Martyr. 


As$1STANCE which Chriſtianity derived from the 
talents and learning of the Apoſtle Paul : Argument 
deduced from his converſion. Lord Lyttleton. Mac- 
knight. 


Sefton IJ. 


Ir has been ſaid, that if the earth be divided into 
30 equal parts, Paganiſm is eſtabliſhed in 19, Maho- 


metaniſm in 6, Chriſtianity in 5 that Chriſtianity 


was not publiſhed till the world had exiſted ſome thou- 
ſand years ;—that it is corrupted in many countries j— 
and that it leaves men wicked : And, from the imper- 
fection of the effect produced, it has been inferred, that 
the means employed were not Divine. 


Bor objections founded upon the meaſure of the ef- 
fect, cannot overturn hiſtorical evidence. They imply 
an expectation which we are not warranted to entertain, 


that God will beſtow the ſame religious advantages upon 


IN DIVINITY. 23 : 


all his creatures, and that there will be no delay in the 
communication of what it was his original purpoſe to 

beſtow. Much religious knowledge was diffuſed during 

the preparation of the Goſpel. —The delay of its uni- 

verſal publication, may, in various ways, be preparing 

the world for the reception of it. The corruptions of 
Chriſtianity aroſe from God's employing the miniſtry 

of human means.—lt is a contradiction in terms, to ſay . 
that religion ſhould compel men to be virtuous, 


Shaw and Dick upon the Counſel of Gamaliel. Robertſon's 
Sermon. Butler. Atterbury. Fortin. Law. Mac- 
nig ht . P ale *. , 
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DIVINITY. 


BOOK II. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCRIPTURE SYSTEM, AND 
| PLAN OF ANALYSING IT, 


L 


EH 


To thoſe who conſider the Books of the New Teſ- 
ment as authentic, genuine records, in which the Diſ- 
ciples of a Divine Teacher deliver a ſyſtem of truth, 
it is an intereſting queſtion whether they are Inſpired 
Writings. | 

C Mopzn 


? 


— 
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 Montzxx Socinians deny the Inſpiration of Scripture; 
And Prieſtley conſiders the Apoſtles as liable, like other 
men, to adopt, and to introduce into their writings, a 
| haſty and il-grounded opinion: Hiftory of Early Opi- 
nions, Vol i. p. 70. Vol. iv. p. 5, and 58. Other Chriſ- 
tians differ as to the degree of Inſpiration. 


Alx degrees of Inſpiration are equally poſſible. If the 
Apoſtles were really inſpired, the evidence of the fact 
will probably aſcertain the meaſure vouchſafed to them, 


Tur different kinds of Inſpiration which appear ne- 
ceſſary for the different purpoſes of their miſſion as, Hiſ. * 
torians—Expounders of the whole counſel of God— 
and Prophets, were promiſed by our Lord, John xiv. 


26. and xvi. 13. 
mans 


Or the promiſe made in theſe and other paſſages, 
there was a viſible fulfilment on the day of Pentecoſt : 
and to Paul, who was not then an Apoſtle, the Goſpel 
was communicated by ſpecial Revelation. 


InsPIRATI1ON is claimed by the Apoſtles, not indeed 
in the Goſpels where they write merely in the character 
of eye-witneſſes, Luke i. 14, but in the Epiſtles, 
where they write with authority: And it appears from 
the New Teſtament, and from the words of the carlieſt 


Chriſtian writers, that the claim was admitted. 
Tas 
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Tus claim is found, upon a candid, enlightened ex- 
mination of all the objections that have been made, not 


to be contradicted by any thing in their writings. 


THey did not always write under the inſpiration of 
ſuggeſtion : But by the continual ſuperintendence of the 
Spirit, they were furnithed in the Goſpels, in the doc- 
trinal parts of the Epiſtles, and in the Prophecies which 
they delivered, with that-meaſure of Inſpiration which 
the nature of the ſubject required, ſo as to render their 
writings the infallible ſtandard of Chriſtian faith. 


Hence ſound Criticiſm becames the foundation of 
Theology; and my buſineſs is not to frame a Syſtem of 
Divinity, but to delineate that Syſtem which the In- 
ſpired writers teach, and to reſcue their meaning from 

miſinterpretation. | 


Wakefield. Middleton. Le Cle. Lowth. Potter. 
Doddridge. Macknight. Benſon. Leland, Secler. 
Paley. | 


C 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


A SHORT connected view, in two Lectures, of the 
peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, as they may be learnt 
from the Inſpired Books of the New Teſtament. 


Our of this general view there ariſe ſome obſerva- 
tions, the illuſtration of which, as preliminary to an 
analyſis of the Scripture Syſtem, fo rms the _ of the 

four following Chapters. 


CHAP, III. 
CHRISTIANITY OF INFINITE IMPORTANCE, 


Section . 


ImyorTANCE of Chriſtianity conſidered as a repub- 


fication of Natural Religion. 
| ESE 
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NATURAL Religion, which conſiſts of the knowledge 
of God, the obligations, and the hopes that may be de- 
duced from the light of nature, is founded in the con- 
ſtitution of the human mind; was tranſmitted by tra- 
dition from the firſt man ;—is ſuppoſed i in Scripture ; _ 
and had no original defect. . 


- Yer, from the religious hiſtory of the Heathen 
world, it appears, that a republication of Natural Re- 
ligion was moſt deſirable. The Goſpel gives this re- 
publication with authority,—with ſimplicity and by 
eſtabliſhing a popular mode of inſtruction, formerly un- 
known, has produced in every Chriſtian country, an 


univerſal diffuſion of the principles of Natural Religion. 


Sedtion II. 
IMPORTANCE of Chriſtianity conſidered as a method 
of ſaving Sinners. 


Man, by being a Sinner, 1s placed in a ſtate of de- 
pravity and guilt, in which there can be no religion to 
him, unleſs there be forgiveneſs with God. 


NaTuRAL Religion being, by its Conſtitution, the 
religion of thoſe who do their duty, holds forth only 
doubtful grounds of hope to thoſe who tranſgreſs it. 

C 3 Jr. Tus 
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Tar Goſpel, being revealed after tranſgreſſion, makes 
an adequate proviſion for this new ſituation. 


Tux revelation of this Remedy creates duties reſult- 
ing from the additional knowledge which is communi- 
cated ;—lays thoſe ts whom it is made known, under 


an indiſpenſable obligation to examine it; and leaves 
thoſe who wantonly reject it, to periſh in their fins. 


Tindal. Foſter. Leland. Clarke. Butler. Conybeare. 
| Sherlock. 


CHAP. IV. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE SCRIPTURE SYSTEM. 


Waärrurz we conſider the Goſpel as a republication 
of Natural Religion, or as a method of ſaving Sin- 
ners, we may expect to find in the Scripture ſyſtem 
many things which we do not fully comprehend. But- 
ler. Scripture meaning of the word Myſtery. Sherlock... 
Campbell. | 


Tax Goſpel gives the knowledge neceſſary for our 
condition, without profeſſing to ſatisfy our curioſity. 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


USE OF REASON IN RELIGION. | 


Arrtraoven the jargon of falſe philoſophy, the charac- 
ter of fanaticiſm, the inſidious deſigns of thoſe, who ſay 
that Chriſtianity is not founded on argument, the tyran- 
ny of the Church of Rome, and the preſumption of the 
Socinians, have occaſioned many queſtions concerning 
the boundaries between Reaſon and Faith; every ſound 
Divine will admit, that Reaſon is of eminent uſe, 


1. Is — the evidences of Religion. 


2. Ix learning from * what are the truths 


revealed. 


Fon this purpoſe there is required much ſubſidiary 


knowledge; an accurate attention to ſingle words and 
phraſes; and a diſtinct enlarged apprehenſion of the 
ads ſcheme in its connections and its conſequences, 


3. Ix repelling the attacks of the adyerſaries of Gif 
tianity. Gerard. 
4. In 
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4. IN Judging ant the truths ws Religion. 


A. r1GHT apprehenſion of this fourth uſe of Reaſon 
in matters of religion, for which ſound Logic prepares 
us, furniſhes anſwers to a large claſs of objections often 


_ urged againſt ſome of the peculiar doctrines of 8 


tianity. 


Potter. Randolhh. Bacon. Reid on the Intellectual Pozu- 
ers. Fourth Book of Locke's Effay. 


CHAP. vl. 


CONTROVERSIES OCCASIONED BY THE SCRIPTURE 
SYSTEM. 


Dirrexkxr opinions have ariſen upon every ſubje& 
concerning which men have ſpeculated. 


Tux multiplicity of Theological controverſies is eaſi- 
ly accounted for; by differences amongſt interpreters 
of thoſe ancient books from which the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity are to be learnt ;—by the imperfect de- 
gree in which _— of the doctrines are there reveal- 

ed; 
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ed; by the nature and importance of them by the 
private paſſions which often operated in the breaſts of 
thoſe who ſpeculated concerning them z—and by the 
genius and language of the Peripatetic Philoſophy, 
which, after ſome Centuries, during which the Chriſ- 
tian writers had been Platoniits, came to be generally 
adopted in the ſchools of Theology. 


Siek the Reformation that Philoſophy has ſunk in 
credit : The Chriſtian Fathers are no longer quoted as 
authorities; and their merit is appreciated. 


Bor as the ſubjects of Theological controverſy, have, 
in modern times, called forth men of profound erudition, 
and of philofophical minds; and, as upon points moſt 
eſſential to the Chriſtian faith, different ſyſtems, held 
either by National Churches, or by individuals, have 
been defended with much ability, it is the buſineſs of a 
Student of Divinity to make himſelf acquainted with 
that diverſity of opinions, and that oppoſition of argu- 
ments, of which he may derive a general knowledge, 
from Calvin's Inſtitutes, Marcki Medulla, Burnet on the 
T hirty-nine Articles, Mofheim”s Church Hiſtory, tranſ- 
lated by Maclaine, and Stapfer's Inflitutiones Theologie 


— 


Polemicæ. 


IT is his duty to endeavour, by a patient exerciſe of 
Reaſon and ſacred Criticiſm, to learn the truth as it is 


In. 


W 0 I * * 
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in Jeſus ; remembering, in the words of our Confeſſion 
of Faith, “that the Supreme Judge, by which all Con- 
66 troyerſies of Religion are to be determined, and all 


decrees of Councils, opinions of ancient writers, doc- 


46 trines of men, and private ſpirits, are to be examined, 
& and in whole ſentence we are to reſt, can be no other 


but the Holy Spirit ſpeaking in Scripture.“ 


THe object of my Lectures is to go before you in 
the application of this principle, and to abridge your 
labour, by directing you to the ſhorteſt method of ar- 
riving at the concluſion. But you will derive more 
benefit from canvaſſing what I ſay, than from imbibing 
all that I can teach: and the moſt uſeful leſſons which 
you can learn from me, are, a habit of n, a love. 


ot truth, and a ſpirit of inquiry. 


3 
CHAF. * 


Ix reviewing the Controverſies, it is propoſed neither 
to follow the method of the ordinary Compends of The- 
ology, —nor to adopt the more ſcientific mode of ar- 
ranging by itſelf every ſyſtem of opinions, —but to ſelect 

| the 


Pg 
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the great ſubjects which have agitated and divided the 
Chriſtian world; to preſent the train of opinions that 
have been held upon every one of thoſe ſubjects; and 
to ſtate the grounds upon which they reſt. 


Tux Goſpel having appeared, in the general view of 

the Scripture Syſtem, to be a Remedy for the preſent 
ſtate of moral evil, provided by the Father, brought 
into the world by the Son, and applied by the Spirit; 
all doctrinal controverſies reſpe&t—either the Son and 
the Spirit, and the manner in which they are united 
with the Father; —or the Nature, the Extent, and the 
Application of the Remedy. 


THe firſt great diviſion reſpecting the Perſons, com- 
prehends the Arian, a part of the Socinian, and all the 
Trinitarian Controverſy : The ſecond great diviſion re- 
ſpecting the Remedy, comprehends the Arminian Con- 
troverſy, the Pelagian, a part of the Socinian, and many 
of the doctrines of Popery. N 


Tur Church of Chriſt being a Society founded by 
him, various queſtions have ariſen concerning Church 
Government. 
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DIVINITY. 


BOOK III. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING THE SON, THE SPIRIT, AND 
THE MANNER OF THEIR BEING UNITED WITH THE 
FATHER, 


| 
| 


CHAP. I. 


OPINIONS concerning the Perſon of the Son, 2 
ſubject which Chriſtians are taught to conſider as im- 
portant, may be reduced to one or other of three Syl- 
tems.” | : 
| D THE 
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Tux firſt and ſimpleſt opinion, that Jeſus Chriſt was 
Ves evtgwres, was taught by Theodotus in the end of the 
ſecond Century; revived by Socinus; and is publiſhed 
with zeal by Prieſtley, Lindſey, and thoſe who call 


themſelves Unitarians. 


THz ſecond opinion, that the body of Jeſus was in- 
formed by Chriſt, a Super-Angelical Spirit, the firſt 
creature, by whom God made all others, appeared early 


nin the obſcure airy ſpeculations of the Gnoſtics ; and 


aſſumed a ſubſtantial definite Rom in the Syſtem of 
Arius. 


Tax Council of Nice, A. D. 325, condemned Ft, 


for ſaying of the Son, n Ti ih un n . yirmntmas ox . 


2E 8x 0v|wv £y:vt)e. 


H1s opinion was revived in the laſt Century, and has 
been ably defended. | 


Tur third opinion, that the Chriſt, who eternally 
and neceſſarily co-exiſted with God, and is God, aſ- 
ſumed, at the Incarnation, the complete human nature 
into union with the Divine, was declared by the Coun- 
cil of Nice; and is the faith 1 the eſtabliſhed Churches 


of Britain. 


pus tx peſſos, Otos ix Sus, 0087105, are ancient expreſſions 


applied to che Son. 
Mocz 
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Mvcn controverſy, Petavius, Bull, Prieſiley, Horſley, 
Burgh, whether this third opinion was generally held 7 
Chriſtians before the Council of Nice. Ob 


CHAP, II. 


Ix examining the grounds of the three opinions, ſpecu- 
lations concerning the probability of any of them, muſt. 
yield to the ſenſe of Scripture attained by fair inter- 


pretation. 


Grnerar ſtrain of the New Teſtament conveys an 
impreſſion, that Jeſus Chriſt was a man like to us. The 
ſupport which Scripture thus appears to give to the firſt 
opinion, is collected by Lindſey, _ to e 


Chapter 7th. 


Ir remains to be inquired, whether Scripture does 
not alſo teach that he is more than man. 


N D 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Ir Jeſus exiſted before he was born of Mary, he can- 


not be V algen. Pre- exiſtence of Jeſus, a poſition 


which contradicts the firſt opinion, and is aſſumed in 


the other two, appears to be taught, John, i. 15, 30.— 


John, ili. 31.— John, iii. 13.— John, vi. 62.— John, 
Till, 58.—John, xvii. 5. | 


Srrems of the manner in which the ancient and 
modern Socinians attempt to explain ſuch paſſages. 


Tu EI interpretation of that title, © the Son of God,” 
which he who generally called himſelf the“ ſon of man,” 
ſometimes aſſumed. 


CHAP, Iv. 


Anonesr the actions aſcribed to Jeſus 3 in his eas 
iſtent ſtate, Creation claims the firſt place, 


Taz 


— 
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Tax fulleſt declarations of Scripture concerning this 
point, are the three following. 


Section IJ. 


Joux, i. 1-18. 5 329%, ver. I., is Incus xęisos, ver. 17. 


From the Jewiſh Targums, and the writings of 


Philo, it appears there was a general belief amongſt the 


Jews, that © the word of Jehovah, >oy%, was a diſtinct 


Perſon. 


In the Syſtem of Cerinthus and other Gnoſtics, the 


Maker of the world was an Inferior Spirit, called Bu- 


y, A and x25% an exalted Eon, who united 


| himſelf with the man Jeſus, in order to deliver men 


from the tyranny of 5nwgyss- 


Joux writ his Goſpel to expoſe the errors of Ce- 
rinthus. Without mentioning his name, he adopts ſome 


of his terms, and reſcues the word 2 from his de- 


to the dignity of the Jewiſh phraſe. He uſes it, 1 John, 


graded uſe of it, reſtoring it to a ſenſe correſponding 
i. I, 2., and Rev. xix. 13. 
Axcikxr and modern Socinian interpretation of this 


paſſage.— Prov. viii. 22—30. 7 
D 3 Sefton 
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Seaton . 


ColossiAxs, i. 15—18. Analyſis of principal words 
and phraſes, Rev. iii. 14.— Romans, i. 20.—Coloſſ. 
ii. 18.— Romans, xi. 36.— 1 Cor. viii. 6. — Accs, 


Xvi. 28. 


SocixiAxs repreſent this paſſage as being, agreeably 
to 2 Cor. v. 17.—Epheſ. it. 10. —Ifaiah, Ixv. 17., an 
allegorical repreſentation of that reformation and regu- 
lation of the moral world which the Goſpel introduced. 


Ir is admitted that there are allegories in the New 
Teſtament borrowed from the Old. But the allegorical 
expoſition of Scripture becomes licentious, unleſs thoſe 
rules of interpretation which are founded on good ſenſe 


be obſeryed. 


No expreſſion in this paſſage neceſſarily ſuggeſts a 
figurative ſenſe : Nor is the meaning defective when the 
words are underſtood literally : Nor does the Context 
direct to an allegorical expoſition. But the ſignificancy 
of the ſingle words, the perſpicuity, conſiſtency, and ele- 
gance of the whole, are preſeryed by a literal interpre- 


tation. 


Section 
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Section III. 


HEREBRE WS, i. I—4. An original pre-eminence, an- 
tecedent to his exaltation, which the firſt four Verſes 
appear to aſcribe to the Son of God, is proved in the 
following Verſes, by a ſucceſſion of quotations from the 
Jewiſh Scriptures: And, one of theſe quotations from 
the 102d Pſalm, which the train of the Reaſoning leads 
us to apply to Jeſus Chriſt, may be conſidered as the 


Apoſtle's interpretation of the phraſe, % 8 rs avs i eine. 


and as the proof of that aſſertion. 


. IV. 


Ir Jeſus Chriſt is the Creator of the world, the firſt 
opinion cannot be true : And, although 1 pre- 
ſumptuous in us to ſay, as has been ſaid, that the Al- 
mighty cannot employ a creature in creating other crea- 
tures, yet, as the principles of ſound Theiſm are ſhaken, 
by ſeparating the Creator of the world from the Supreme 
God, —as the Scriptures repreſent Creation as the cha- 
racteriſtical work of the true God, the proof of his 
being, and the ground of truſt in him, Jer. x. 10.— 
Iſaiah, xl. 12, 24. xliv. 24.— Job, 38th Chapter. Ro- 
mans, i. 20.— Rev. iv. II.: — and as the three paſſages 
which aſcribe Creation to Jeſus, apply to him alſo ex- 
preſhans which appear too exalted for a creature, there 

ſeems 
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ſeems to ariſe from this propoſition, that Jeſus Chriſt 
is the Creator of the world, a ſtrong preſumption in 
favour of the third opinion. 


CHAP. v. 


Taz ſame paſſages which aſcribe Creation to Jeſus, 
repreſent him as the Preſerver of all: And the Scrip- 
tures intimate, that that œconomy of Providence which 
reſpects the reſtoration of the human race, has been in 
all ages adminiſtered by him. 


Section J. 


Alrnoven we read, John i. 18., that © no man 
hath ſeen God at any time,“ the God of Iſrael, who 
is called both Angel and Jehovah, was ſeen: And we 
can trace in the Old Teſtament one Perſon who ap- 
peared to the Patriarchs, and gave the Law : Geneſis, 
Chapters 18th and -28th.—Chapter xliii. 15.—Hoſea, 
Kü. 3.—Exodus, Chapter 34.—ARs, Chapter 7th. — 
Exodus, xx. 2,—Deut. iy. 33.—Iſaiah, Ixiii. g.—Ne- 
hemiah, 
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hemiah, Chapter ꝙth; who was worſhipped in 
the Temple: Exodus, xxv. 21, 22.— Numbers, x. 35, 


36.—2 Chron. Chapter 6th.—2 Chron. xxx. 7, 8.— 


and 


Palms, 132d, 76th, 68th, 105th, g6th; 


who was announced by the Prophets as the Author of 


a new Diſpenſation: Zechar. ii. 10, 11.—Hoſea, i. 7. 
— Micab, v. 2.— Jeremiah, XXXi. 31.lVMalachi, ili. Is 


OY Section II. . 
We collect from many incidental expreſſions in the 
New Teſtament, that Jeſus Chriſt is the Perſon whom 
we have thus traced . the Old Teſtament. 


1. He is the Author of the New Diſpenſation there 
announced. 


Tux prophecy of Malachi concerning the fore- runner 
of the Saviour of Iſrael, is applied by Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, to John Baptiſt ;—the ſame application is 
made by John, of the prophecy in the 4oth Chapter of 
Ifaiah ;—and by many quotations and alluſions that oc- 
cur in Matthew, in Luke, in the Epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, &c. the long prophecy concerning the Saviour of 
Iſrael, Iſaiah, Chapters Line 2th, is applied to Jeſus 
Chriſt. 


2. HE was worſhipped in the Temple. 
8 Bssiors 
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BesIDEs a continued analogy between the phraſeolo- 
gy in which the Apoſtles deſcribe the dignity of his 
Perſon, and the deſcriptions of the glory that filled the 
Temple, this is implied in the quotations from the 
Pfalms, Epheſ. Chapter 4th, and Hebrews, Chapter 
1ſt ; and it is declared by John, xi. 41. 


3. He appeared to the Patriarchs, and gave the Law. 


By ſuppoſing this, we are aſſiſted in explaining Matt. 
xxiii. 37.—John, viii. 56.—1 Peter, 1. xi., and iii. 19, 
20.; and we find it affirmed, 1 Cor. x. 4, 9.—Hecb. 
Xii. 25, 26. ee | 


Seaion ITT. 


THrosst who hold the firſt opinion concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt, cannot admit the propoſition ſtated in the former 


Section. 


BrsipEs their mode of interpreting particular paſ- 
ſages, they ſay in general, that an Angel of Jehovah 
may mean any ſenſible ſign of the preſence of the 
Deity ;—and that the Law was given by Angels. 
Lindſey. | | 


Tuosk who hold the ſecond and third opinions, 
agree in anſwering theſe objections: but they differ as 


to the amount of the propoſition. 
| Ir 
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Ir is ſaid by thoſe who hold the ſecond, that the 


Perſon traced through the Old Teſtament, is a Created 


Spirit allowed to perſonate the Almighty. Clayton's 
 Effay on Spirit. Ben Mordecai by Taylor. 


 'Tr1s concluſion, which thoſe who hold the firſt 
opinion do not admit to be warranted by the appear- 
ances, is combated by thoſe who hold the third, upon 
three grounds: the uniformity with which the Angel 
appears in the Perſon of Jehovah ;—his taking the in- 


communicable name Jehovah ;—and his claiming wor- 


ſhip. Randolph. 


THE propoſition connects, in the cloſeſt manner, the 
Old and the New Teſtament. © I 


CHAP. VE 


Hisrogicar view of the manner in which the doc- 
trine concerning the Perſon of Chriſt was taught during 
| bis life. | 
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Rrasons of the obſcurity with which the dignity of 
his Character was at firſt revealed. —Extraordinary cir- 


cumſtances which attended his Birth. 


ImyRESSION which the voice heard at his Baptiſm, 
Matt. iii. 16, 17., made upon the mind of John the 
Baptiſt, —and of the Apoſtles. Our Lord refers to it, 


John, v. 37, 38. 


He ſpeaks of God as his Father in a peculiar ſenſe, 
John, xx. 17. Manner in which he ſtates the con- 
nection between his Father and him, Matt. xi. 27.— 
John, v. 17, 18, 1 9.—John, x. 30.— Matt. xxii. 41. 


Disrravs of Omniſcience by Jeſus Manner of | 
performing his Miracles—Claims which ſometimes ac- 
companied the action, Mark, ii. 7—12. 


DCLARATION of Thomas, John, _ 28. 


CHAP. 


} 


CHAP. VIL 


[ 


DIRECT PROOFS OF THE THIRD OPINION CONCERNING 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


-: Seftion J 


In many places of the New "Teſtament Jeſus is called 
God. | 


Tus name is often applied in a figurative or relative 
ſenſe, to inferior beings. ' Yet there may be circum- 
ſtances in the manner of applying this name to Jeſus, 
ſufficient to intimate, that, in its moſt exalted and ſtrict 
ſenſe, it belongs to him. | 


CgiTIcAL examination of the following applications. 


John, 5 1. —Adgs, XX. 28.— Romans, ix. 5.—1 Tim. 


w 


ili. 16.1 John, V. 20. x 6 by 


Seclion II. 


0 


- 


Tux effential Attributes of Deity are aſcribed ta 
Jeſus, ; | 
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An exiſtence that is without beginning or end, Rev. 

i. 8, 17., and xxii. 13. that is not ſuſceptible of 

change, Heb. xiii. 8. that is extended through all 

ſpace, John, iii. 13.— Matt. xviii. 20., and xxviii. 20.— 

Coloſſ. i. 17. and that is connected with the conti- 

nued exerciſe of the moſt perfect Intelligence, John, 

. 5.—Rev. it. 23., according to our conceptions 
of Deity, ſeparates Jeſus from all creatures. 


Ly on 1 
WorsniP, which i is — % Scripture, Laab, XY 
Xlii. 8.— Matt. iv. 10.—Mark, xii. 29, 30., as belong“ 
ing excluſively to God, is alſo repreſented as due to 
Jeſus, Heb. i. 6.— John, v. 23.—Philippians, ii. 10. — 
and as given to him by Stephen, Acts, vii. 59, 60.; by 
the Angels, Rev. v. 13. ; and by the Apoſtles, in the 
prayersand thankſgivings addreſſed to him in the Epiſtles. 


Pavr, Epheſ. v. 19., may be conceived to allude to 
the doxologies recorded by the earlieſt Chriſtian writers: 
_ Fliny mentions carmen Chriſto, | | 


THe firſt Arians were accuſed of idolatry, for wor- 
ſhipping him whom they accounted a creature. The 
diſtinction between Supreme and Inferior worſhip, by | 
which the modern Arians, Emlyt attempt vo ex- : 


| 
ÞF culpate themſelves from this charge, like the. Raman 
5 Catholic 
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FF Catholic diſtinction between A and dan, does not 
S appear to have any foundation in Scripture. Romans, 
: i. 25, —Gal. iv. 8. : 


Socinvus ſaid, that the power given to Jeſus after 
his Reſurrection, entitled him to-worſhip. The modern 
Unitarians, Lindſey, conſidering worſhip as due only to 
God, attempt to explain, in a conſiſtency with their | | 
own ſyſtem, the many paſſages of Scripture in which 
worſhip appears to be given to Jeſus. Cudworth, Wa- ö 
terland. Clarke. | | 


CHAP. VIII. * 


Tus Divine, and the human nature of Chriſt, are pro- 
ſented together, in ſuch paſſages as, John i. 14.— Phil. 
it. 6, 7, 8.—Heb. ii. 14, 16. | 


In the progreſs of ſpeculation, different opinions aroſe 
concerning a point which the Scriptures do not explain, 4 
the manner in which the two natures are united. 


8 
. © eB CAA Ao IR Gt 


— OS 1 „6 
— N — - 


Syſtems of the Gnoſtics. Maſbeim. Cerinthians : 
eri. John bears his teſtimony againſt the former, 
1 John, ii. 22.; againſt the latter, 1 John, iv. 2, 3. - 

E 2 | Tur if 
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Tux Apollinarian Syſtem, which aſcribed to Jeſus a 
true body, but not a human ſoul, was combated in an- 
cient times, by an argument drawn from Acts, ii. 31. ; 
and was condemned by the Council of Conſtantinople, 
A. D. 381: The Neſtorian, which was underſtood to 
teach, that Jeſus Chriſt and God are two “ Perſons,” 
indiſſolubly united, by the Council of Epheſus, A. D. 
431: The Eutychian, which conſidered the human na- 
ture as abſorbed in the Divine, by the Council of Chal- 1 
cedon, A. D. 451. Monophyſites, Monethelites, 1 


- 


Txx miraculous conception, narrated by Matthew 
and Luke, illuſtrates Gen. iii. 15 e li. 23 —Gal. 
IV. 4: Horſley on Incarnation. 


N Tur Hypoſtatical Union, by which is meant the union 
1 | in the ſame perſon, of two diſtin natures, each of which 
7 | is entire, appears to be taught by the plain declarations 
of n that Jeſus is both God and man. 


Uro account of this union, there are many inſtances 


in Seripture of «0015 Wipe), 


Tus ancient diviſion of the doctrine concerning the 
Son, into fxoym and anon, and the modern diſtinction 
of things ſpoken according to the Divine, and accord- 
ing to the human nature of Chriſt, may be applied to 
explain a great part of the language of the New Teſta- 

ment 


. 


e 
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3 


ment reſpecting his Humiliation. Heb. v. 7, 8.—Mark, 


iti. 32.—Luke v. 52. ;—reſpeCting his Exaltation, 


John, v. 26®@Þ7.—Heb. ii. 9.—Phil. ii. 8, 9, 10. ;— 
and reſpecting the termination of his Dominion, 1 Cor, 
XV. 24, 25, 28. 


By the Hypoſtatical Union, Jeſus Chriſt is qualified 
to be the Saviour of the world. 


CHAP. IX. 


Oarors of opinions concerning the Spirit, to be traced 
from the form of Baptiſm, Matt. xxviii. 19. 


By the teſtimony of Chriſtian writers, confirmed. by 
Acts, xix. 2—5., and 1 Cor. i. 13—15., we know 


that this form was obſerved in the earlieſt times. 


Tas practice of connecting inſtruction with the ad- 


miniſtration of Baptiſm, reſts upon Apoſtolicalauthority. 
Acts, viii. 35—38.—Romans, x. 10.—1 Peter, iii. 2 1. 


Tur xahnstbie, or Competentes, were required to 


E 3 | repeat, 


— Mo i — Sith : 
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repeat, before their Baptiſm, the Creed of the Church 
in which they were baptiſed. 


Urox the authority of the inference drawn from the 
form of Baptiſm, and of 2 Cor. xiii. 14., the Holy 
Ghoſt was worſhipped by the firſt Chriſtians. 


In oppoſition to the Syſtem of the ancient Gnoſtics, 
To A ẽỹ r , was added to the third article 
of the ancient Creed: And, in oppoſition to the Syſtem 
of Macedonius, the founder of the IIuaelpeax, a fur- 
ther addition was, before the end of the fourth Century, 
inſerted in the Creed, commonly called the Nicene 


Creed. 


Socixus denied the Perſonality of the Holy Ghoſt. 
“The Spirit of God” is often a circumlocution for 


God and often means gifts or powers communicated 


to men. 


Bur there are places of the New Teſtament in which 
the Holy Ghoſt is unequivocally deſcribed as a Perſon, 
John, Chapters 14th, 15th, and 16th.—1 Cor. xii. 
1—13. ;————and if the Holy Ghoſt be a Perſon, it 
follows, from the manner in which he is ſpoken of, that 


| be is God, 


CHAP. 


| 
N 
' 
| 
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CHAP. X. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING THE MANNER IN WHICH THE 


So AND THE SPIRIT ARE UNITED WITH THE ra- 


THER, : 
Section J. 


Tar Unity of God, a fundamental truth of Natural 
Religion, is declared in the Old Teſtament, Deut. vi. 
3-; and in the New, Mark, xii. 32.—1 Cor. viii. 6, &c. 


Ver the Scriptures lead us to conſider every one of 
three Perſons as God. Therefore, there mult be a ſenſe, 
whether John, x. 30., and 1 John, v. 7., be underſtood 
in that ſenſe or not, in which theſe three Perſons are 


one God. 


Tying, Trinitas, was imported, in the ſecond Century, 
from the Platonic School, to expreſs this Union. 


7 * 


p Section 


3 3 * 
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Section II. 


Tux three Syſtems of Trinity may be named, Sabel- 
"= Arian, and Catholic. 


SABELLIANS ſpoke of God as one Perſon, g-. 
They were called by their. adverſaries, Patropaſſians. 
Their Syſtem preſerves the Unity of God; but cannot 
be reconciled with the language and views of Scripture. 


Axkians ſaid, that Jeſus Chriſt is a creature; that he 
is called only-begotten, becauſe he was made before 
other creatures, to be the inſtrument of creating them; 
and that he was conſtituted God. 


Tux Council of Nice, in oppoſition to this Syſtem, 
applied 50205 to the Son. Hiſtory of this word. 


Semi-Arxrans called the Son Sause. All who hold 


any modification of the Arian Syſtem, are known by 


their averſion to the word 9uevous. 


Taz Catholic Syſtem is ws uri xa ge uroruce, or 


big Osco ty TLV UTI RTE 1. 


8 III. 


Two principles, by which thoſe who hold the Ca- 
tholic Syſtem of the Trinity, endeayour to repel the 
charge 
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charge of Tritheiſm, and to reconcile the Unity of 
God with the ſubſiſtence of three Perſons. 


FiesT Principle. The Father is 7571 ©cd[[o;--oagyca- = 


ads. Son and Spirit are æιαe Generation Proceſ- 


ſion. The a always exiſted with the «#5. The Son 


was N 6408705 ges. A es ey CE N: Aoyos TI 600016; 


GENERATION Of the Son properly means the com- 


munication of the Divine Eſſence from the Father 


to him: Au,, TWps Tld)pos : Otos in Ot, It is applied 
figuratively by ancient writers, to denote not the begin- 
ning of his exiſtence, but Tus, TgoPokn his coming 
forth to create: æglclios æuens las. It is applied alſo 
to his Incarnation, Luke, i. 35. The two laſt applica- 
tions of this phraſe were parts of the oi, cvyxcda- 
bares, implying that ſubordination of the Son which 
reſults from the Father's being the fountain of _— 
Horſley. Meaning of artes. 


SPIRIT, Who proceedeth from the Father, is ſubor- 
dinate to the Father. He is alſo repreſented as ſubor- 
dinate to the Son. Hence believed by the Latin Church 


to proceed from the Son alſo. Filioque. 


| Seconp Principle. The three Perſons are inſeparably 
joined. Interior Generation. ##T:9-x@gz05. John, xiv. 10. 


RESEMBLANCE between the Scheme of the Trinity, 


held by the Chriſtians of the Platonic School, and the 


Catholic Syſtem. Horſley. 
Section 
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: Scion IV. 


De. Craxxx's Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. Re- 
view of his Syſtem. 


=: View of the amount of our knowledge upon the ſub- 
„ : ject of the Trinity. Stulling fleet's Works, Vol. iii. p. 35 2. 


| | Mex of ſpeculation ought to exerciſe mutual forbear- 
I ance: and the minds of the people ſhould not be diſ- 
. turbed, by n to them diſereat theories of the 
Trinity. 


LIST OF BOOKS UPON THE TRINITY. 


| Bishor Botz; the ableſt defender of the Catholic 
Syſtem. Cudworth, tranſlated by Moſheim. Pearſon 

on the Creed. Maſbeim— De rebus Chri Mianorum : and 
| his Church I. Nory. | | 


i CLARKE. Clayton? s Eſſay on Spirit. Ben Mordecai by 
T aylor. h. Hiſtory of Arianiſm in Fortin's Works. 


IWaATERLAND. Randolph s V indication of the Trinity. 
Burgh. Gibbon. 


LARDNER, Prieftley, Lind zy, and the other Socinians 

of the preſent day, have found a formidable antagoniſt 

in Biſbop Horſley, who, in his Volume of Tra#s upon 

this Controverſy, appears far ſuperior to them, both in 
learning and in argument. 


HEADS 
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BOOK IV. | 


.OPINIONS CONCERNING THE NATURE, THE EXTENT, 


AND THE APPLICATION OF THE REMEDY BROVGHT 
BY THE GOSPEL, 


CHAP. E | 
OPINIONS CONCERNING THE REMEDY LEAD BACK TO 


OPINIONS CONCERNING THE DISEASE, 


| — 
Sedion J. 


Arruovch ſeveral parts of the third Chapter of 


Geneſis, which gives an account of the introduction of 
| SES fin, 
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ſin, cannot be interpreted literally, the whole cannot be 
regarded as an allegory : for it is part of a continued 
hiſtory ; and there are references to it in the New Teſ- 


tament, as 2 Cor. xi. 3.—1 Tim. ii. 13, 14, 15. 


Ir we regard it as the hiſtory of a real tranſaction, 
related after the ſymbolical manner, we learn from it 
many important facts: and the middle interpretation 
which we are thus able to give, is warranted by the 
laws of ſound Criticiſm has been proved, Sherlock 
on Prophecy, to be agreeable to the ſenſe of the ancient 
Jewiſh Church ;—and is ſupported by alluſions that per- 
vade the New Teſtament, Romans, Chap. 5th.— John, 
viii. 44.—1 John, iii. 8.—Romans, xvi. 20.—Rey. 


Chapters 12th, 2oth, and 21ſt. 


Sefion II. 


Oy1x10xs with regard to the effects which the Fall 
of Adam produced upon his Poſterity, may be reduced 
to four Syſtems. 


1. Orixiox of Pelagius, adopted by Socinus, that 
the powers of human nature are not impaired, nor the 
circumſtances of the human race injured, by the fin of 


Adam. 


2. Orton of Arminius, defended by Whitby, de 
imputatione peccati Adami, that death is an evil brought 
upon 
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upon the ks of Adam by his fault; and that the 
change upon the condition of the human race, from a 
life preſerved without end to mortality, is unfayourable 
to their moral character. : 
| 3. Orixion, that human nature is Gag Edwards 
on Original Sin. 5 
Fxom the fact, that mankind, in all ſituations, and 
with every meaſure of advantage, have been ſinners, 


there is inferred a natural propenſity to ſin; and this 


| Inference is ſupported by Scripture, Eccleſ. vii. 29.— 
Geneſis, i. 27, 31., and viii. 21.—Pſalms, li. 5.5 and 
lviii. 3.—Job, xiv. 4., and xy. 14.—John, i lll, 6.— 
Romans, vii. 18.—Gal. v. 19. 


THrs corruption is underſtood to be a defect or per- 
verſion of the original qualities of human nature; and is 
called ſpiritual death: But man does not ceaſe to be a 
Moral Agent. 


' QuesT10NS concerning the cranſiſſon of this cor- 
ruption. 


4. Orion, that the Go of Adam is imputed to his 
Poſterity. 


Tas third and fourth opinions taken together, or 
what haye been called the mediate and immediate im- 
| F putation 
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putation of the ſin of Adam, form the Calviniſtic view. 
of the effects of it. 


Ir is unqueſtionable, that both the bleſſing and the 
penalty pronounced upon Adam, extend to his poſterity. 
From this fact, taken in conjunction with the reaſoning 
of the Apoſtle, Romans, v. 12—19., has ariſen the 
notion of a Covenant made with Adam, in which he 
acted as a federal head, the Repreſentative of the hu- 
man race,—We ought to beware of * the analogy 
too far. 


Dirricurriks attend the ſuppoſition of an univerſal 
Conſtitution for the human race, by which the ſin of 
their firſt Parent extends to all his offspring. But diffi- 
culties nearly the ſame recur, in whatever manner we 
attempt to arcount for the origin of evil: And the 
Goſpel, without profeſſing to explain thoſe difficulties, 
reſts the revelation of a Remedy upon this undeniable 
propoſition, that ( all have ſinned.” 


CHAP. II. 


Tur various ſeas of Chriſtians, admitting the funda- 
mental propoſition, that “ all have ſinned,“ a agree in con- 
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fidering the Goſpel as a Remedy for the preſent ſtate 
of moral evil : But they differ in opinion as to the Na- 
ture of the Remedy ; and their opinions on this ſubject 


are reducible to three Syſtems, which we diſtinguiſh by 
the names of the Socinian, the Middle, and the Catholic. - 


Section J. 


SOCINIAN Syſtem may be learnt from Prieſtlay. 


Forc1vENEsS is freely diſpenſed to thoſe who repent, 


by the eſſential goodneſs of God, without regard to the 
ſufferings or merit of 2 other Being. 


Jesvs is che Meſſenger of the Divine grace, who 
declares that God is merciful ;—the Inſtructor of the 


world, whoſe death, although merely a natural event, 


was his teſtimony to all that he had ſaid ;—afforded a 
bright example of every virtue ;—and paved the way 


for his Reſurrection, which confirmed the truth of the 


great promiſe of Immortality, by —— to Chriſti- 


ans a dead man reſtored to life. 


Tat Goſpel is RU He TEL to ſave from ſin, becauſe 


it is the moſt effectual leſſon of 3 


Tuts ſimpleſt Syſtem concerning the Remedy, can- 


not be received by thoſe who believe 1 in the pre-exiſtence 
F 2 | of 
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of Jeſus ;—who have a ſtrong apprehenſion of the evil 
of ſin ;—and who form their opinion of the Remedy 
from the language of Scripture :——And it does not 
account for the powers ſaid to be given to Jeſus after 


his Reſurrection, 1 — 


Sedlion II. a 


Mir Syſtem may be learnt from Balguy's Eſſay 
on Redemption, Ben Mordecai's Apology and Price. 


 ArTroven God is merciful, a diſtinction ought to 
be made between the Innocent and the Penitent. Jeſus, 
by the merit of his ſufferings, acquired a reward not 
merely perſonal, but the right of ſaving men from their 
ſins, and of piving them immortality. John, xvii. 2.— 
Heb. ii. 9, 10.—Adtts, v. 31. 


Tais Syſtem preſerves the contraſt marked, Romans, 
v. 19., between the firſt and the ſecond Adam ;—ex- 
hibits an illuſtrious reward of tranſcendent virtue j— 
and checks preſumption, becauſe penitents receive no- 
thing upon their own account, the ſalvation of the hu- | 
man race being præmial to the Redeemer. 


Bur this Syſtem involves the Arian opinion concern- 
ing the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt : And, although beautiful 
and 
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and pleaſing, yet, like many other theories, it proceeds 
* a partial view of facts. 


Sedion III. 


Carhoric Syſtem, ſo called becauſe it has been 
generally held in the Chriſtian world, enters into the 
Creed of both the eſtabliſhed Churches of Britain; and . 
is thus expreſſed in our Confeſſion. The Lord Jeſus, 

by his perfect obedience and Sacrifice of himſelf, which 
& he, through the Eternal Spirit, once offered up unto 
God, hath fully ſatisfied the Juſtice of his Father; 
and purchaſed not only reconciliation, but an ever- 
« Jaſting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven” ——, 


AccoRDING to this Syſtem, the Remedy brought by 
the Goſpel, is, Pardon, and Eternal life ; or a com- 
plete redemption from the evils of ſin, obtained and 
conferred through the Mediation of a Perſon, who, 
having offered himſelf a Sacrifice for ſin, is now ſet 
_ down at the right hand of 9 


CHAP. III. 


Tur diſtinguiſhing feature of the Catholic Syſtem con- 
ring the Nature of the Remedy, being known by the 
| "WS name 
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— 


name of the Doctrine of the Atonement, or the Satis- 
faction of Chriſt, it is incumbent on thoſe who hold 
that Syſtem, to ſhow that the Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is not irrational or unjuſt ; ;—and that it is the 


doctrine of Scripture. 


* 


Sedlion J. 


Taz Almighty is to be conſidered as a Lawgives 


who exerciſes a Moral Government; obedience to the 


laws of which conſtitutes the happineſs of his reaſon- 
able creatures. Sin is the tranſgreſſion of law: Guilt, 


the deſert of ſuffering : Puniſhment, the ſuffering in 


conſequence of this deſert. 


SATISFACTION 1s that method of fulfilling an obli- 
gation which may either be admitted or refuſed. It 
cannot procure the pardon of fin without the good-will 


of the Lawgiver. 


 SATISFACT1ON by vicarious puniſhment is not prac- 
tiſed in human judgments, becauſe the knowledge of 


the lawgiver or judge is imperfect ; —and becauſe no 


man has power over as own life. 


Bur, in the Subſtitution of Chriſt, there was a con- 
currence of the acceptance of the Lien, and the 


conſent of the Subſtitute. 
15 By 
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| Br this Subſtitution, the authority of the Divine 
Government is vindicated, —and the moſt tender com- 
paſſion to mankind diſplayed. 


ONT eas 


Grotius. Stilling fleet. Clarks. Tomkins, Elliot. 


Section II. 


Fxon Heathen ſacriſices, whatever was the origin 
of them, we gather, that the people underſtood there 
was in ſome ſacriſices a Subſtitution of the Victim for 
the Offerer ;—and that words expreſhve of this familiar 
| idea occur in ancient languages, «ys: &yiatw. xadege. 
' Bm Daene. pio. luſtre. placo. 


Section III. 


inſtitution, cannot contain any practice inconſiſtent with 
reaſon or juſtice, there were ſin- offerings which implied 
a Subſtitution: Lev. 4th, 5th, and 6th Chapters: And 


| 

5 In the Jewiſh Ceremonial, which being of Divine 
| 

| 

| there was a day of atonement, Lev. xvii. 10, 11. 


Tun efficacy of this Subſtitution extended to legal 
uncleamneſs ;—to ſins of ignorance and to fins which 
admitted of full reſtitution ;—not to preſumptuous ſins. 

| Six 
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 SIN-OFFERINGS, in the Jewiſh Ceremonial, were not. 
merely emblematical of holineſs, — nor merely memorials 
of the Divine placability,—but were parts of a Conſti- 
ſtution, which admitted in certain caſes, of a relaxation 
of the threatened puniſhment, upon the ſubſtitution of 
the life of an appointed victim. Law, ; 


Seflion IT. 


_ When we attend to the intimate connection between 


the Moſaic and the Chriſtian Diſpenſations, and when 
we aſſign their proper place to the three great diviſions 
of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, the Moral, the Politica}, . 
and the Ceremonial law, we are led to expect, that the 
Ceremonial law was intended by God to be a figure 
and repreſentation of that Religion, at whoſe coming it 
was to ceaſe. Warburton. 9 


Or this emblematical character of the Ceremonial 
law, the Prophets gave various intimations: It is im- 
plied in many paſſages of the New Teſtament: John, i. 
29.—Luke, xxii. 1 5, 20., and xxiv. 44.— John, xix. 30, 
36.—1 Cor. v. 7.—Epheſ. v. 2.—Coloſſ. ii. 17. ;— 
and it is unfolded in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews.—Oc- 
caſion of writing that Epiſtle. General plan of the firſt 


ten Chapters. 


AMOUNT of that concluſive argument in fayour of 
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the Catholic Syſtem concerning the Nature of the 
Remedy, which ariſes from the Apoſtle's repreſenting 

the ſacrifices of the law as figures, ſhadows, types, of 


| the Sacrifice on the Croſs. 


AnaLys1s of tees viii. 5. ;—of part of the 9 
Chapter ;—of part of the Iothʒ and of part of the i 3th. 


Socinians ſay, that the whole reaſoning and lan- 
guage of the Apoſtle, is merely an alluſion to Jewiſh 
cuſtoms ;—P——and that the Prieſthood of Chriſt com- 
menced when he entered into heaven. Macknight on 
the Hebrews, 125 


Section N. 


Tux direct ſupport which the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment derives from the general language of Scripture, is 
found in a complex view of the value annexed to the 
ſufferings of Chriſt ;—of the character uniformly given 
of them and of the effects aſcribed to them. 


I. Taz Aale of the ſufferings of Chriſt atiſes from 
the ſeverity of them, taken in conjunction with the in- 
nocence and dignity of the Sufferer. His agony. Ifaiah, 
| lin. 10.—Mark, xiv. 33, 34-—Luke, xxii. 41—44.— 
John, xii. 27.—Hebrews, v. 7. Atteſtations of his 

innocence. Hypoſtatical Union. - 
| | 2. His 


— 1 
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2. His ſufferings are uniformly repreſented under the 
character of a puniſhment of fin, —by the uſe of the 
prepoſitions dg. 1 Cor. xv. 3.—2 Cor. v. 15. N. 


Romans, iv. 25. ; 74% Romans, viii. 3.—1 Peter, ili. 


18. ; . Matt. xx. 28.—1 Tim. ii. 6. : which is the 
natural method of intimating a Subſtitution ;——and 
by expreſſions which directly apply this character, Iſai- 
ah, lit. 5, 6, 12.—1 Peter, it. 24.— Heb. vii. 27., and 


ix. 28.—2 Cor. v. 21.— al. iii. 13. 


3. Tur fects ebe to the death of Chriſt, are, 


1. RECONCILIATION, or the equivalent terms, Propi- 
tiation,-Atonement,—Making peace. *«]zaazoow. Aa. 
Col. i. 20.—1 John, ii. 2.— Rom. v. 11.—Heb. ii. 17. 
Theſe expreſſions imply that wrath of God againſt ſin- 
ners, or punitive juſtice, which is often. intimated in 
Scripture. Jude, 7th Chapter,—John, ili. Ro- 
mans, i. 18.—Heb. x. 30.—2 Theſſ. i. * 


11. REDEMPTION.. Epheſ. i. 7. Ah: ar,. 
Alger. Matt. XX. 28.—1 Cor. vi. 20.—1 Peter, i. 18., 
compared with Exod. xxx. 16.— Numbers, 3d . 


111. Foxcivrxzss of fins. Acts, xiii. 38.—Ephel. 
i. 7-—Matt. xxvi. 28. ator : ample 


iv. Ius riricAriox- 
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1v. Iusriricariox. Romans, v. 9. Meaning of 
| this term illuſtrated by an Analyſis of Romans, iii. 


39—31- 


\ 


CHAP. IV. 


Erzzxar life being the termination of the Remedy, | 
the Catholic Syſtem connects the hope of it with all the 
previous ſteps ; and thus exhibits a completeneſs and 
conſiſtency in its account of the Nature of the Remedy, 
which are not found in either of the other Syſtems, or 
in the fanciful theory publiſhed in the gth Book of 
Warburton's Divine Legation of . Moſes. T 


Ir lays the foundation of this hope in Reconciliation. 
Romans, v. 1, 2. Death intervenes by a judicial ſen- 
| tence, from which the interpoſition of Chriſt procures 
an acquittal. 2. Tim. i. 10.—Heb. ii. 14. 


Tar Active and Paſſive Obedience of Chriſt, which 
are not diſtinguiſhed in Scripture, Romans, v. 19.— 
Heb. ix. 12, 15.—1 Theſſ. v. 9, 10., conſtitute, toge- 
cher, what are called his Merits, the is d,, Romans, 


v. 18., which is counted to us. Gal. iy. 4, 5. 
| | Tar 
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Tux Goſpel, by delivering men from ſpiritual death, 


qualifies them for Eternal life. Hence the propriety of 


applying Salvation, Heb. v. 9., and Redemption, Heb. 
ix. 12., to denote Eternal life. Rev. xxii. 2, 3.—Rom. 
V. 21. 


Tux right to the tree of life, acquired for us by the 
death of Chriſt, is confirmed by his life. Rom. v. 10. 
Security which our hopes derive from his Reſurrection, 
Romans, iv. 25.—1 Peter, 1. 3.; his power to give 
life ; his relation to us;——his interceſſion, Heb. 
vii. 25. ;—his ſending the Spirit as the Earneſt of the 
inheritance, Epheſ. i. 14., to form that life, which is 


heaven begun in the ſoul, Coloſſ. iii. 3, 4. end his 


being appointed Judge of all. 


Tus Chapter unfolds the full amount of the expreſ- 
ſions uſed, John, vi. 68.—1 John, v. 11.,—and the 


ſignificancy of wins, the Mediator, Heb. ix. 1 | ow | 


1 Tim. ii. 6.—Heb. vii. 22. 


| AccoxrDinG to the account of the Nature of the 


Remedy given in the Catholic Syſtem, the Goſpel is 
admirably fitted to remoye the fears, and to revive the 
hopes of the Contrite. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


- 


INTRODUCTION TO OPINIONS: CONCERNING THE Ex- 
TENT OF THE REMEDY. 


Section J. 


Ix one preliminary point all Chriſtians agree, that 
the Goſpel, according to the promiſe given to Adam 
and Abraham, was not intended for ſome quarters of 
the Globe to the excluſion of others. 


Tax Law of Moſes was a local Diſpenſation, inter- 
vening between the promiſe of an univerſal Religion, 
for which it prepared the world, and the fulfilment. 
Leland. Shaw. Fortin. Clarke. _ 


In condeſcenſion to the prejudices of the Jews, who 
did not underſtand the ultimate purpoſe of the Diſpen- 
fation under which they lived, the true character of the 
Goſpel was gradually opened by incidental expreſſions, 
Matt. viii. 11.—John, x. 16., and xii. 32. by para- 
bles, Matt. Chapters 2oth, 2 1ſt, and 22d by action, 
John, ii. 13., and Mark, xi. 15. Hurd. 

. | Tur 
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Tux unlimited extent of the Apoſtolical Commiſſion 
was explained to Paul by Revelation; to the other 
Apoſtles, Acts, 10th and 11th Chapters. 


Assoop as this enlarged idea took poſſeſhon of their 
minds, it became the great ſubje& of their diſcourſes 
and their writings. Rom. 1. 16. 


Section II. 


From the terms in which the Goſpel is offered, there 
ſeems to ariſe another preliminary point in which all 
Chriſtians may be expected to agree, that it brings a Re- 
medy only to thoſe who repent and believe. 


ls; as very different opinions are entertained with 
regard to the nature of Repentance and Faith, ſo the 
Socinians are led, by the general principles of their 
Syſtem, to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who have not repented 
and believed upon earth, he be reformed by — 
after death. 


Orixiox concerning the final reformation of the 
wicked, may be traced back to Origen ;—was revived by 


ſome Socinian writers: Le Plan de Dieu, par Petit 


pierre; and has been embraced by ſome who hold the 


Doctrine of Atonement, as magnifying the effect of the 


interpoſition 
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interpoſition of Chriſt. He is £59221; Beans ανννν? Iſai- 

ah, ix. 6. ;—the Agent employed in extirpating moral 

evil from the Creation the Author of the reſtitution 
of all things. 


| Svcn ſpeculations, however pleaſing and plauſible, 
extend far beyond the limits of our faculties ;—reſt up- 
on conjecture, not upon reaſoning ;—are not an eſſential 
part of Theology are not the characteriſtical tenets 
of any great body of Chriſtians. 


CHAP. VI. 


Tis Queſtion concerning Univerſal and Particular Re- 
demption, does not imply any difference of opinion as 
to the ſufficiency of the death of Chriſt, or the number 
and character of thoſe who ſhall finally be ſaved, but 
reſpects merely the deſtination of the death of Chriſt. 


Tuos who hold that this event was, in the purpoſe 
of the Father, and the will of the Son, intended equally 
for the benefit of all, and that it hath put all men into 
a condition in which they may be ſaved, argue with 
much plauſibility from the character of the Father of 

| | G 2 | als 
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2ll ;—from the general ſtrain of Seripture; and from 
ſuch Texts as John, i. 29. „ and iii. 16,—1 Tim. ii. P, 
and iv. 10.—2 Peter, iii. 9.—1 John, ii. 2.—1 Cor. 

viii. 11.—- Romans, xiv. I 15.—2 Peter, ii. 1. Barrow. 
Whitly. 


THosE who hold that the deſtination of the death of 
Chriſt reſpected only ſuch as ſhall finally be ſaved by 
lim, argue from ſuch paſſages as John, x. 11., and xv. 
12, 13, 14,—Epbeſ. v. 25, | 


Turv explain many of the Texts urged in favour of 
Univerſal Redemption, by obſerving, that the perfons 
ſaved by Chriſt are found in all parts of the world, 
1 John, ii. 2. ;—and that the Goſpel imparts many 
bleſſings even to thoſe who are not faved. Heb. vi. 
4.—1 Tim. iv. 10. 


Tur contend, that a limitation of the meaning of 
thoſe Texts which feem to favour Univerſal Redemp- 
tion, is required by the ſtate of the ancient Heathen 
world, and of many nations in modern times: and allo 
by the event in Chriſtian countries, | 


Trey reſt, therefore, in a 3 to ſave thoſe 
who ſhall be ſaved, as more worthy of the Sovereignty 
of God; and as taught by our Lord. N vi. 375 


38, 39. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF PRE DESTINATION ARISE 
FROM DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF THE DIVINE. 
FOREKNOWLEDGE. 7 


Sedion 4 


- Soctxvs held, that contingent events, ſuch as the 
determinations of free agents, not being certainly future, 
are incapable of being the ſubjects of EY ne, 
ledge. | g 


Turs opinion, according to which there cannot be a 
Predeſtination of Individuals, degrades the Supreme 
Being, ſaps the foundations of Religion, and contra- 
dicts Scripture. 


SOME later Socinians have. attempted to account for 
the predictions of Scripture, by ſaying, that God may 
foreſee future events when he pleaſes, by making a par- 
ticular Ordination concerning them. ; 


Tur Materialiſm of Dr. Prieſiley takes away the 
diſtinction between contingent and neceſſary eyents. 
0. - | Sefion 
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Section II. : 


ARrminivs inferred from the predictions of Scripture, 
that, by the ſuper-eminent excellence of the Divine Na- 
ture, the moſt contingent future events, in a manner 


which cannot be explained, are foreknown by God: 


And he did not conſider the certainty of a future event 
as inconſiſtent with its contingency. 


He built his Syſtem of Predeſtination upon the Di- 
vine Preſcience, thus underſtood. God foreſeeing the 
faith and good works of ſome, determined from all 
Eternity, to give them, upon account of Chriſt, eternal 
life : Foreſeeing the unbelief and impenitence of others, 
he determined from all Eternity, to leave them ſubject 
to condemnation. | 


Axminivs diſtinguiſhed between the Antecedent and 
the Conſequent will of God : a will antecedent to the 
conſideration of the conduct of individuals to ſave all 
men: a will, conſequent, upon the conſideration of their 
conduct to ſave ſome, and to condemn others. Whitby 
upon the Five Arminian Points. c 


Section III. 
Tus characteriſtical feature in the Calviniſtic Syſtem, 


is the entire dependence of the creature on the Creator, 
whoſe 
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now exiſts, or that is to be. 


ScikxriA ſimplicis intelligentiæ, called naturalis et 
indeſinita, or the repreſentation in the Divine under- 
ſtanding of all things poſſible; — and Scientia viſionis, 
called libera et definita, or the knowledge which God 
from Eternity had of all that he was to produce, are 
conſidered as comprehending all that can be known. 


Tus condition of the human-race entered into that 


one Decree, which, embracing at once the end and the 
means, ordained from Eternity, with perfect wiſdom, 
all that was to be. 


* f 0 \ 


Hence diſputes about the order of the Divine De- 


crees, and the controverſy between the Supra-lapſarians 


and the Sub- lapſarians, are inſignificant. 


_ From this view of the Divine foreknowledge reſults 


the Calviniſtic doctrine of Predeſtination, which is un- 


folded in the 3d Chapter of the Confeſſion of Faith of 
the Church of Scotland, and in the 17th Article of the 
Church of England. 


Tux Calviniſts conſider the Decree of Election, by p 
which God choſe out of the whole body of mankind | 


certain perſons, who are called the Elect, to whom in 
| due 


whoſe will is conſidered as the cauſe of every thing that 
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due ſeaſon are effectually applied the means of cheir 
being delivered from corruption, as Abſolute, or ariſing 
— from the good pleaſure of God. | 


UNDERSTANDING by the Covenant of Redemption 
the appointment of the Father, by which the Son was 
conſtituted Mediator, they conſider the Merits of Chriſt 
not as the cauſe of the D* of _— but as a part 
of that Decree. 


Tary onder the Decree of Reprobation, including 
two Acts, Preterition, and COTS; as alſo 4 
ſolute. A 


'Trxy conceive the Extent of the Remedy offered 
in the Goſpel, to have been n EE by 
the Divine Decree. 


550 GER Secbion IT y 


AccorDinG to the Socinian Syſtem of the Divine 
foreknowledge, Electio et W N in _ certa : 
in individuo mutabilis. 


Bur the Arminians and Calviniſts, agreeing in this 
fundamental principle, that contingent events are fore- 
ſeen by God, have framed two Syſtems of Predeſtina- 
nation, which admit of being compared. | 
” Wo Tur 


Tux Arminians aſcribe to the Deity, a foreknow- 
ledge of events that are to happen upon certain condi- 


tions, to which they give a name, invented by Molina, 


Scientia media; meaning, that it lies in the middle, 
between Scientia ſimplicis intelligentiæ, and Scientia 


viſionis: and they conſider it as the ground of the De- 


cree reſpecting the everlaſting condition of thoſe whoſe 
conduct is foreſeen, 


| Reasonince, by which the Calviniſts ſhow that this 
new term cannot denote any kind of knowledge which 
is not comprehended under the two former terms: every 
thing that is to exiſt, deriving its futurition from the 
Decree of God, and being foreſeen becaule it is decreed. 


Calrmieric expoſition of 1 Sam. xxili. 10—14. 
and Matt. xi. 21. 


IN the Arminian Syſtem, impetratio ſalutis may de | 


of much wider extent than applicatio ſalutis: In the 
Calviniſtic, the extent of the two is equal. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


OPINIONS CONCERNING THE APPLICATION OF 'THE 
| REMEDY. 


B. the Application of the Remedy, 3 is meant the pro- 
duction of that character which is 1 in thoſe chat 
* of all the bleſlings of the Goſpel. ; 

SOCINIANS, an the principles of Pelagius, con- 
ſider the production of this character as wholly the work 
of man. A Deo habemus quod homines 3 ; a nobis ipſis 


quod juſti ſumus. 


3 and Calviniſts agree, that man in his 
fallen ſtate, cannot, by the mere exerciſe of his own 
powers, attain this character; and that the influence of 
the Spirit of God, called Grace, is poſſible and neceſ- 
ſary: They differ as to the nature and efficacy of Grace. 


Arxminians ſpeak of common, preventing, exciting 
Grace, of which all men partake ; and by the right im- 
provement of which, ſome become worthy of receiving 

ſubſequent 
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fubſequent and co-operating Grace: They ſay that 
Grace is effectual or ineffectual, according to the recep- 


tion it meets with; and that it is reſiſtible: They call 


it lenis ſuaſio; moral ſuaſion. 


__ CarvinisTs conſider the Grace connected with ſal- 

vation, as confined to thoſe whom God hath choſen ; 
as a ſupernatural influence exerted by the Creator upon 
| the faculties of the human mind, which deriving its ef- 
ficacy from the power of God fulfilling his purpoſe, 
never can fail of its effect; and which produces, in a 
manner that they do not pretend to explain, John, iii. 8., 
but ordinarily with the uſe of means, and always in a 
conſiſtency with the reaſonable nature of man, that 
change which is the work of the Spirit. 


Tuis Grace does not preſerve any man in this ſtate 


Goin every kind of fin : But thoſe to whom it is given, 
cannot fall from it either finally or totally. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


| COMPARISON OF THE DIFFICULTIES WHICH ADHERE 


TO THE ARMINIAN AND CALVINISTIC SYSTEMS 
e THE EXTENT AND APPLICATION OF 


THE REMEDY. 


Section J. 


Tur Arminian Syſtem, which appears upon a pee 
neral view moſt ſatisfying to a pious and benevolent 
mind, is found upon examination, to labour under 


three difficulties. 


1. Tux ſuppoſition of an adminiſtration of the Means 
of grace ſufficient to bring all men to ſalvation, upon 
which this Syſtem proceeds, appears to be contradicted 


by fact. 


2. This Syſtem, while in words it aſcribes all to the 
grace of God, does, in effect, reſolve our ſalvation into 


ſomething independent of chat Grace. 


3. Tnar failure in the parole of the Almighty, 
which this Syſtem ſeems to imply, is not eaſily recon- 


ciled with our notions of his Soyereignty. 
SPECIMEN 
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 SpECIMEN of attempts to ſolve theſe difficulties, in 
Whitby, and in Clarke's Sermon on the Grace of God. 


-— 


Section II. OT oa 


THE objections to the Calviniſtic Syſtem, however 
much multiplied in words and in diviſions, my be 1 re- 
duced to two. 


1. Ir is conceived to be W with the nature 
of man as a free Moral Agent. 


2. Ir is conceived to repreſent the Almighty in a 
light inconſiſtent with his Moral A 3 as _ | 
unjuſt, inſincere. 


ANSWERS to theſe objections in the two following | 
Sections. | | | 


Seftion III. 


Tux objection to the Calviniſtic Syſtem; as inconſiſt- 
ent with the nature of a free Moral Agent, proceeds 
upon that definition of. liberty, illuſtrated by Reid, Whit- | 

by, King, Clarke ; according to which, it is called liber- 
ty of indifference ; the ſelf-determining power: The 
objection vaniſhes, when we * the deſinition illuſ- 
H | trated 


S 


c 


. 
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trated by "OTY nigh e * power of acting ac- 
cording to choice. 


ThE determinations of Mind, are the exertion of 
thoſe innate powers of action by which Mind is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from matter: But of every particular deter- 
mination there muſt be a cauſe. 


EFFICIENT cauſes produce changes in the Natural 
world: Motives, or moral inducements, are final cauſes, 
in reference to which Mind puts forth its powers. The 
plan of Providence embraces both efficient and final 


cauſes. 


MorivEs do not always operate according to their 
apparent ſtrength. The uncertainty in the operation of 
motives, ariſes from the defects of the underſtanding, 
and the diſorders of the heart. 'This uncertainty is re- 
moved by applying an effectual remedy to the corruption 
from which it proceeds. 


Hence, the Calviniſts not Teſting in what is called 
gratia congrua, or grace exerciſed in congruity to the 
diſpoſition of him who is the ſubject of it, place the ef- 
ficacy of Divine grace in the renovation of the mind, 
conjoined with the exhibition of ſuch moral inducements 
as are fitted to call forth the exertions of a mind —_ 


according to reaſon, 


By 
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By this efficacy, the Almighty infallibly directs the 
conduct of the Elect and they attain the hberty of a 
Moral Agent. | 


by 


* 


Section I J. 


Tux Almighty diſtributes his favours according to 
his pleaſure: And the grace by which any are ſaved 
proceeds from compaſſion, an exerciſe of goodneſs to 
which none can claim a right. 


Tur Decree of Reprobation does not exert any in- 
fluence upon the minds of men, leading them to {in : 
The neceſſity of ſinning is not phyſical, which frees 
from all blame ; but moral, which implies the higheſt 
degree of blame. 


Ir we aſk why God gave only to ſome that grace, 
which although not bound to give to any, he might. 
have given to all, we recur to the ancient queſtion con- 
cerning the origin of evil. View of the attempts that. 
have been made to ſolve this problem: Opinions con- 
cerning a ſtate of pre- exiſtence; concerning a good and 
evil principle. 


Ix oppoſition to the, Manichean Syſtem, we learn 
fom Reaſon and Scripture, that the controul and ſuper- 
H 2 intendence 
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intendence of the Supreme Mind, from whom every part 
of the Creation derived its being, extends throughout 
the Univerſe; and, although we cannot explain how 
evil is ſubſervient to good in the general Syſtem, we 
infer from the exiſtence of the world, that it was not 
unworthy of God to . a world ſuch as this. 
Butler's Analogy. 


THis Moforhical anſwer to the queſtion concerning 


the origin of evil, is the anſwer to the ſecond objection 


againſt the Calviniſtic Syſtem, 


ARMINIANS are obliged to have recourſe to the ſame 
anſwer; for the ultima ratio of the inequality in the 
diſpenſation of the gifts, both of nature and grace, is 
the good pleaſure of God. 


| McaninG of the Calviniſtic expreſſion, that the end 
of the whole 2 85 is the glory of God. ; 


Mon A evil is the object of the Divine abhorrence. 


The evil that is in the Univerſe is permitted to exiſt, 


upon account of its connection with the good which he 
chooſes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUPPORT WHICH SCRIPTURE 
GIVES TO THE CALYVINISTIC SYSTEM. 


Section J. 


ALL the actions of men, even thofe which Scripture 
holds forth as wicked and puniſhable, are repreſented as 
being comprehended in the great plan of Divine Provi- 
dence. Such general expreſhons, as Pſalms, Ixxvi. 10.— 
Prov. xvi. 4.—lIfatah, xlv. 7.— Lament. iii. 37, 38., 
are illuſtrated by many particular hiſtories, as Geneſis, 
I. 20.—Exodus, *. 1 2.—Jerem. xxvii. 5. - Matt. 

Xri. 21.— Adds, iti. 18., and iv. 27. 


Sedlion II. 


Tux Predeſtination of which Scripture ſpeaks, is aſ- 
cribed to the good pleaſure of God. ö 


Two different Syſtems, with regard to the interpre- 
me tation 
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tation of the Scripture words, Tg-ggw, Tg, ix dyn, 
zu NUN. 


Accorninc to one Syſtem, they refer to a purpoſe of 
placing all nations in the ſame favourable circumſtances 
with regard to Religion, which began to be executed 
by the preaching of the Goſpel ; and the progreſs in the 


execution of which, depends upon the good pleaſure 


of God. Matt. xi. 25, 26. * of Norwich. 


AccorpDinG to another "ER ſuch expreſſions as 
occur, Epheſ. i. 3—11., are underſtood not merely to 
reſpect the calling large Societies to the knowledge of 
the Goſpel, but to imply the election of individuals. 


Tux Reaſons of this Syſtem are drawn partly from 
the gth and 1oth Chapters of the Epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, — and partly from ſuch paſſages as the following, 
which appear to declare the election of individuals, 
without regard to the nations to which they belong. 
Matt. xxiv. 22.—John, v vi. 9,—AfQts, xiii. 48. Ro, 
mans, viii. 28—33. | 


* 


Section III. 


Tux various deſcriptions of that change of character 
by which men are prepared for eternal life, ſeem intend- 


ed to magnify the power, and to declare the efficacy of 
| that 
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that grace by which it is produced. 1 Cor. ii. 14.— 
John, vi. 45.—Epheſ. ii. I., and iv. 18, 19.—Ezek. 
xxxvi. 26.— John, iii. 5.—2 Cor. v. 17.—Epheſ. i. 
19., and ii. 10.— Phil. ii. 13. 


| Sedlion 1 2 


Tux commands, the counſels, and tlie exhortations of 
Scripture, are not rendered unneceſſary with regard to 
the Elect, by the efficacy of Divine grace. They are 
addreſſed indifferently to all They may be of real be- 


naeſit to many who are not elected They declare what 


is the duty of all, and what moral inability does not 
excuſe men from performing. 


Disrixcriox between the Secret and the Revealed 
will of God. 


Tux difficulty of reconciling the earneſtneſs of the 
expoſtulations of Scripture, with the infallible execution 
of the Decree that only ſome ſhall be ſaved, belongs to 
the Arminian no leſs thaꝑ to the Calviniſtic Syſtem, and 
can be removed only by abridging, with the Socinians, 
the Diyine foreknowledge. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


= | HISTORY OF CALVINISM- 


** 


— 


1 | From the doctrine which Origen had oppoſed to Ma- 
| | nichean errors, Pelagius, a native of Britain, in the fifth 


Century, drew the fundamental poſition of his Syſtem: 


AvoGusTins, who had himſelf written againſt the Ma- 
4 nicheans, but who conſidered Pelagius as having de- 
ö parted far from the truth, lays down in his works a Syſ- 
| tem, nearly the ſame in ſubſtance with the Calviniſtic, 
which was generally received in the Latin Church. 


4 From his days there have been known in the Chriſ- 
tian Church two oppoſite Syſtems of Predeſtination, 
each of which has had numerous defenders. 
| 6 

= Cass14w and Fayſtus, authors of Semi-Pelagianiſm. 
Ti '— Godeſchalcus in the ninth Century. Thomas Aquinas, 
1 and Joannes Scotus, the Fathers of School Divinity, 
oppoſed to one another in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Century. 


Tur 
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Tus Council of Trent did not put an end to this 
Controverſy : The Jeſuits, from the inſtitution of their 
order, oppoſed the Dominicans, who held the doctrine 


SiNnCE the Reformation, the following names may 


| ſerve to mark the hiſtory of this Controverſy. 


Lutauer: Melan@hon: Calvin, the ableſt defender of 
the Syſte.n of Auguſtine, who died in 1564. 


LuTazran and Reformed Churches; John Knox e. 


E Articles of the Church of England: Armi- 


nius, who died in 1609: Remonſtrants: Grotius: Synod 
of Dort, 1618: Five Arminian Articles: Catechiſm of 
Heidelberg Davenant againſt Hoard. 


Fansewws s Fanſeniſts : Molinifts. 


Arx the Synod of Dort, the political conduct of 


the Puritans brought Calviniſm into difrepute with the 
friends of Monarchy in England. Laud. Weſtminſter - 
Confeſſion of Faith, | 


Some mitigated form of Arminianiſm was ſupported 
in the end of the laſt Century, by Barrow, Tillotſon ; 
in this, by Clarke, Whitby : And the Engliſh Clergy 
wiſh to conſider themſelves as not fettered by their Ar- 
| | | ticles 
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ticles to either Syſtem of Predeſtination. Burnet. For-- 
tin. There are in the Engliſh Church, Dodrinal Cal- 
viniſts; Univerfaliſts; ; Arminians. 


Upon this ſubjett, as upon the Trinity, it 1s not 
proper to ſtate the controverted points to the people : 
And men of ſpeculation ſhould exerciſe mutual forbear- 
ance ; ſhould not form their opinion of either Syſtem 
from the writings of thoſe who oppoſe it; and ſhould 
not think themſelves obliged to defend every yoſition of 
thoſe writers whoſe general Syſtem they approve. 


In this Century Calviniſm has formed an alliance 
with Philoſophy. Leibnitz, although a Lutheran, in 
 Effais de Theodicte, and Wotfius, have illuſtrated the 
doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſlity : Canzius, Wytten- 
tach, Stapfer, Edwards, have applied that doctrine to 
Calviniſm : and Biſhop Horſley, in a Sermon on Provi- 
dence and Free Agency, has laid down, in the moſt pre- 
ciſe and ſatisfactory manner, thoſe principles which. 
form the philoſophical defence of Calviniſm. | 


HEADS 


HEADS or LECTURES 


DIVINITY. 


BOOK V. 


INDEX OF PARTICULAR QUESTIONS, ARISING OUT 
OF OPINIONS CONCERNING THE GOSPEL REMEDY, 
AND OF MANY OF THE TECHNICAL TERMS IN THE= 
O LOG. 


CHAF R 


CALVINISTS diſtinguiſh between an external and 
an effectual Call. They employ Regeneration and Con- 
verſion to expreſs that change of character by which the 
Call given in the Goſpel becomes effectual. 
N | CALyiNISTIC 
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CarvinisTic Syſtem as to the manner of Converſion, . 


lies in the middle between all modifications of the Syn- 
ergiſtic Syſtem, and all ſhades of the ancient Myſtical 
Theology, now known by the name of Fanaticiſm. 


HrsTozy and character of Fanaticiſm. Strong and 
clear line by which Calviniſm is diſcriminated from Fa- 
naticiſm. Calviniſm aſſigns their proper value to the 
outward means of Converſion ; and ſuppoſes ſuch an 
action of God upon the ſoul, as reſtores the whole na- 
ture of man: Fanaticiſm reſts in ſentiments and emo- 
tions. 


Tn Ar cordial acceptance of the Remedy, which is 


called Faith, ſuppoſes, according to the Calviniſtic Syſ- 
tem, knowledge conveyed by previous inſtruction; — 


and it implies more than an aſſent to evidence. Hence 


the propriety of exhortations to faith. Faith of mira- 


cles : A faith. 


SAVING faith, which appears to the Arminians t to 


differ from Temporary faith only in duration, is conſi- 


dered by the Calviniſts as a principle which originates 


in the operation of the Spirit of God, and the fruit of 


which endures to everlaſting life, 


CHAP. 


NR 
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| a 5 — 


CHAE.: H. 


Jvsriricariov is underſtood to be a forenſic act; de- 
noting the change upon the condition of thoſe in whom 
the Spirit of God produces faith. Romans, ili. 26.—iv. 
5, 6,—v. 18. 


Tur doctrine of the Church of Rome confounds 
. Juſtification and Sanctiſfication. 


Tur doctrine of Juſtification by faith was taught by 
the firſt Reformers, in oppoſition to the place aſſigned 
by the Church of Rome in our juſtification, to perſonal 
righteouſneſs and perſonal ſuffering. Socinians and 
Arminians have departed from this firſt doctrine of 
Proteſtants. Calviniſts hold fidem juſtificare, non dis- 
poſitive, ſed inſtrumentaliter. Confeſſion of Faith, Chap- 
ter 11th, Paragraph iſt. | 


McaxixG of the phraſe, < firſt and ſecond juſtiſica | 
tion,” in the ſenſe of the Church of Rome; in the 


ſenſe of Taylor of Norwich, which is adopted by tage 


Arminians. 
I | | Is 


7 


} 
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In oppoſition to both ſenſes, Calviniſts conſider Jul: 
tification as one Act of God peculiar to the Elect, 
which extends its benefits through the whole time of 
their abode upon earth, and is the ground of eternal life 
being adjudged to them. 


Taz Saints thy the Old Teſtament, had that 
knowledge of Chriſt which Calviniſts conſider as eſſen- 
tial to falvation. John, viii. 56.—Gal. 3d Chapter. 
Confeſſion of Faith, Chapter 7th, 3 5th and 
6th, and Chapter 11th, Paragraph 6th. 


THAT knowledge may be conveyed in an extraor- 
dinary manner; as it was to Job. For, according to 
the excellent words of our Confeſſion of Faith, Chapter 
10th, Paragraph 3d, Ele& infants dying in infancy, 
& are regenerated, and ſaved by Chriſt through the Spi- 
ce rit, who worketh when, and where, and how he 


CL pleaſeth. 80 alſo are all other Elect perſons, who 


& are uncapable of being outwardly called by the mi- 
« niſtry of the word.” , 


* 


| PeRSEVERANCE of Saints reſults from the principles 
of the Calviniſtic Syſtem ; and, according to that Syſ- 


tem, Affurance of grace ant! ſalvation is poſſible. —Re- 


flex actof Faith. Witneſs of the Spirit, Rom. viii. 16., 
conſiſts in the preſence of thoſe fruits of righteouſneſs, 
which are the effects of his operation. Sherlock. 


CHAP. 


3 


tween Juſtification and Sanctiſication. 
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CHAP. III. 


Ir that Faith by which men are juſtified, ariſes from the 
operation of the Spirit of God, producing a change 
which extends to the underſtanding, the will, and the 
affections, and which implies a renovation of the whole 
character, there muſt be an indiſſoluble connection be- 


ne 


From this connection, it follows, in oppoſition to So- 
liſidians, Antinomians, and Fratres liberi ſpiritus, that 


good works are the evidences of faith, and are neceſſary 


to ſalvation that Paul and James are eaſily recon- 
ciled and that although Moral Eſſays are unſuitable 
to the Pulpit, practical Preaching is conſiſtent with 
ſound Calviniſm,—and admits of improvements in man- 
ner and form correſponding to the extenſion of Science, 
and the refinement of the public taſte, | 


1 2 | CHAP. 
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CHAP, IV. 


EUVESTIONS CONCERNING THE NATURE OF SANCT:» 
| FICATION. 


Section J. 

REPENTANCE, the firſt part of Sanctification, conſiſts, 
according to the doctrine of the Church of Rome, of 
Confeſſion to the Prieſt, —Contrition or Attrition,— 
and Satisfaction: According to the Proteſtant doctrine, 
of a change of life proceeding from a change of mind. 
Sherlock's Sermon on 2 Cor. vii. 10. | 


Wr have no warrant to ſay, that every man may tell 


the time of his Converſion; or that the manner of Con- 


verſion muſt be the ſame in all, 


Section II. 
TAE production of a habit of righteouſneſs, the other 
part of Sanctiſication, appears in good works. 
ImMUTABILITY 


[ 


* 
7. 
er 
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kunnen n of the Moral law. All the branches 
of Chriſtian Morality are included in the Decalogue. 
Calvin's J. 2 * 


1 precepts of the Goſpel, conſidered not as the 
extenſion, but as the interpretation of the Moral law, 
are the complete directory of a Chriſtian. 


Faon this principle is derived the ſolution of all the 
caſes that can occur in Chriſtian Caſuiſtry: And 
hence, too, the falſehood of the Popiſh doctrine, that 
there are in Scripture counſels of perfection, which is 


the foundation of the opinion concerning the merit of 
good works, and concerning works of ſupererogation. 
Meritum de congruo. Meritum de condigno. 


/ 


' Seclion 1. 


Tus ancient Anabaptiſts, of whom Munxer was tlie 
head, held, that the Viſible Church of Chriſt conſiſts 
of Saints. 


Fur doctrine of the perfection of good works, is 
ſometimes derived from tlie preſumption of Fanaticiſm; 
and ſometimes ſupported by the Synergiſtic Syſtem.— 
or by a diſtinction between mortal and venial fins. 


Taz doctrine of the imperfection of Sanctiſication, 
which Fanſenius and Calvin learnt from Auguſtine, and 
EIT 13 = Which 
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- which the Churches of England and of Scotland agree 


in holding, is ſupported by general expreſſions and hiſ- 
tories in Scripture ;—by experience and by thoſe 
paſſages which are underſtood to deſcribe a ſtruggle be- 
tween the principle of Sanctification, and the corruption 
of human nature. Romans, 7th Chapter. 


ProPER improvement of this doctrine; Caution with 
which it ought to be employed to qualify other parts of 
the Calviniſtic Syſtem,—and view which it affords of 
the general characters of Chriſtian Morality. penal 
ans, iii. 12—15. 


CHAP. v. 


CuaisriAxs have learnt from Scripture to ſpeak of the 
Kingdom of Chriſt, —of Chriſt's being the Head of his 
body the Church,—of our receiving through him the 
Adoption of ſons, —and of the New Covenant. 


To all the four phraſes, different ſects annex more 
or leſs meaning, according to the general principles of 
the Syſtem which they hold. But it is in the ideas im- 


plied under the fourth that they differ moſt widely. 
N Tur 
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Tur phraſeology, by which the Diſpenſation of the 
Goſpel is called the New Covenant, extends to many 
of the doctrines of Theology, and to the two "Om | 
| ien of the Goſpel. | | 


Sefton J. 


dualnun, a Teſtament, or a Covenant, may be rendered 
Covenant in every place of the New Teſtament where 
it occurs. Macknight vpon Hebrews, ix. 16, 17., 


TAC, HOUVN dubuun. 


Dis rEXSsATIo of Moſes may be regarded in two 
different lights; as a method of publiſhing the Moral 
law, —and as a particular manner of adminiſtring the 
covenant made with Abraham. 


Covkxx AN of works. Abrahamic covenant. Sinaitic 
covenant. Covenant of grace. Erſtine. Macknight. 


Terms of the Covenant of grace. Heb. viii. 10. 
In what * conditions. | 


By ſome, the Covenant of grace is accounted Uni- 
verſal; by others, Particular. 

Section II. 
Taz Covenant of grace was made through the ſuf- 


ferings of Jeſus Chriſt. 
| - Hexce 


1 
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Hr aroſe the term Mediator, —wohs. yu. Sg. 
cinian ſenſe of theſe words. Senſe in which other 
Chriſtians underſtand them. The office of Prieſt, — 
Prophet, —and King, are A in the — ſenſe of 
the word Mediator. 


SOCINIANS, who conſider Chriſt as a mere man, 
and Church of Rome, who conſider him as Mediator 
only in reſpe& of his human nature, agree in denying 
that he acted from the beginning | in the character of 
Mediator. 


Is conſequence of this tenet, the Church of Rome 
believe in a place called Limbus patrum; and have in- 


troduced Mediatores ſecundarii. 


Section III. 


PRAYER, a duty of Natural Religion, is enforced by 

conſidering the Diſpenſation of the Goſpel under the 

light of the Covenant of grace. Reaſonableneſs . 
efficacy of prayer. Our Lord's * | 


NaTvuRE of the interceſſion of Chriſt. He is Medi- 
ator interceſſionis, becauſe he is Mediator redemptions. 


ForLLy and fin of having recourſe to other interceſ- 
lors with God. 


Fedlion 
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Sean 1 J. . 


As covenants amongſt men are confirmed in various 
ways, and as a ſeal was added to the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, it is conceived by many Chrutians, that there are 


ſeals of the Covenant of grace. 


Ontcixal ſignification of the words wvsngm, Bacra- 
mentum. Camplels Difertations, 


Por ish ſenſe of the word Sacrament. Socinian ſenſe 
of it. Greater part of the, Reformed Churches conſider 
the Sacraments as — a fœderal act. 


To a Sacrament underſtood 3 in this ſenſe, Divine 1 in- 
ſtitution is eſſential. 


Seven Sacraments of the Church of Rome. Burnet's 
expoſition of the twenty-fifth Article. Name confined | 
by Proteſtants, to Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING BAPTISM. 


D 


Section I. 


His ron v of the inſtitution of Baptiſm. Originally a 
ſolemn method of aſſuming the profeſſion of the Chriſti- 
an Religion a mark of diſcrimination between the 
diſciples of Chriſt, and thoſe who adhered to another 
Teacher. 


SOCINIANS, conſidering Baptiſm in this ſimple view, 
judge it unneceſſary in Chriſtian countries, although they 
retain the practice. Prieſtley. : 


Quaxess, conſidering the Baptiſm with water as em- 
blematical of the Baptiſm with the Holy Ghoſt, lay aſide 
the emblem, becauſe the ſubſtance 1s come. Barclay's 


Apology. 


Ornxx Chriſtians hold, that Baptiſm, as the initia- 
tory rite of Chriſtianity, is of perpetual obligation. 
Barrisu 
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Baris u by immerſion, —or by ſprinkling. Practice 
of giving a name. | 


(». 
W 


Section II. 


GrovnDs upon which the greater part of the Re- 
formed Churches conſider Baptiſm as not merely a de- 
claration of faith, or a ceremony producing a moral ef- 
fect, but as alſo a ſeal of the New Covenant. Words 
of the inſtitution. Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, 20.— Mark, 
xvi. 16.—As, ii. 38., and xxii. 16.— Titus iii. 5. 
1 Peter, iii. 2 1.— Romans, vi. 4, 5, 6.—Gal. v. 2, 3., 
and iii. 27, Colo. ii. 11, 12.— Romans, iv. 11. 


STATEMENT of that rational opinion concerning the 
effect of this Sacrament, by which the Reformed Church- 
es avoid the errors implied in the Popiſh idea of a charm. 


AvgusTIws held, that all who were baptiſed were 
regenerated ; but that unleſs they were predeſtinated, 
they did not perſevere. | 


Sefton III. 


* 


Qursrioxs concerning Infant-Baptiſm. 


Heaps of anſwers to the Anabaptiſts, are taken from 


the practice preſcribed to Abraham, and obſeryed under 
ED the 
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the law, of circumciſing infants; compared with Mark, 
x. 14.—1 Cor. vii. 14.— As, ii. 38, 39., and xvi. 33. 


Oxim of Godfathers in Church of England. Na- 
ture of the engagement which parents come under in our 
Church. | 


Tus want of the ceremony of Confirmation, is with 
us ſupplied by the folemnity which we obſerve in ad- 
mitting young perſons to partake, for the firſt time, in 
the Lord's Supper. Calvin. | 


Een! it. 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE Hab's SwWy⁵PER. 


Hisrokv of the Inſtitution. Luke xxii. 13—20. 


From the inſtitution, taken in conjunction with many 
expreſſions in 1 Cor. 11th Chap.— 1 Cor. x. 16., and 
John, vi. 30—63., have ariſen four Syſtems, 


1. Poris h Syſtem, which interprets, This is my 
body,“ 
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body,” literally. Tranſubſtantiation: Sacrifice of Maſs: 
Adoration of Hoft : Communion in one kind, | 


Tuts Syſtem Was eſtabliſhed by flow degrees; and 
met with much oppoſition. Mo/heim. 


2. SYSTEM of Luther. « My body is with this.” Con- 
| ſubſtantiation. Ubiquity of the body of Chriſt, found- 
ed upon affixing a particular ſenfe to anlass Aue lun. 


LuTHERANns do not agree as to the method of ex- 
plaining that real preſence of the body and blood of 
Chriſt, which all of them agree in holding. It is merely 
a ſpeculative opinion. 


3. SYSTEM of Carol Hadi and Zuingluie & This is 
the ſign of my body.“ Lord's Supper conſidered as 
merely a commemoration ; of uſe only by the ſentiments 
which it excites, and the purpoſes which it confirms. 


Tr1s Syſtem agrees with the Socinian idea of a Sa- 
crament. Hoadley ; Bell; oppoſed by Bagot. 


4. SYSTEM of Calvin, who, denying Tranſubſtantia- 
tion and Conſubſtantiation, and adopting the rational 
interpretation of—* This is my body,” given in the 
third Syſtem, which is juſt and uſeful as far as it goes, 
conſidered the phraſes uſed, 1 Cor. x. 16., as deriving 
a peculiar ſignificancy from the ſpiritual preſence of 
the body and blood of Chriſt, by which they convey 
nouriſhment to the ſoul: And connected the Diſ- 
courſe in the 6th Chapter of John with the Lord's 
SuPPer, 1 not in the literal ſenſe which correſponds with 


K Popiſh 
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: Popiſh and Lutheran ideas, but in the ſenſe preſcribed, 
John, vi. 63. | 
Tux full benefit of the Lord's Supper, . conſidered 


as a Rite exhibiting by a ſignificant action what the 
6th Chapter of John exhibits-in words, is confined to 


' thoſe who partake worthily. | 


Mucn danger in an unpuarded expoſition of this 
| fourth Syſtem. : 
T px idea of a feaſt after a ſacrifice, as the true ex- 


plication of the Lord's Supper, 1s illuſtrated by Cud- 
evorth, with Moſheim's Notes; and by Warburton. 


Many queſtions with regard to the time, the place, 
and the manner of receiving the Lord's Supper, are 


inſignificant. 


CHAP. VII. 


Quxsrioxs concerning the condition of men after 
death, either belong to Pneumatology and Phyſiology, — 
or are included in the diſcuſhon of general principles 
| Gormerly illuſtrated or are of ſuch a nature as not to 
admit of any ſolution. Burnet—De flatu mortuorum et 
- reſurgentium. Priefiley. Law. Horſley. 


Tux Popiſh doctrine of Purgatory has no founda- 
tion in Scripture ; and is overturned by the doctrine 


of Juſtification by faith. Calvin. Secker. 
| HEADS 
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DIVINITY. 


BOOK VI. | 


OPINIONS CONCERNING CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


c HAN L 


CHURCH Government is founded in the obligation 
which lies upon Chriſtians, to profeſs their faith * 
joining in the obſervance of certain rites. 


Ir the whole Chriſtian world could aſſemble together 
for the purpoſe of obſerving the Inſtitutions of Chriſt, 
they would form one Viſible Society, united by the 
ſame public expreſſions of holding the truth revealed in 

K 2 | the 
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the Goſpel, and of entertaining the ſentiments which 
come the _— of Chriſt. 


| SEPARATE Aſſemblies of Chriſtians are to be regard- 


ed as branches of the Catholic Church, which would 


meet in one place if it could. 


SEPARATION of place has conſpired, with other cauſes, 


to produce an apparent breach of the Unity of the Ca- 


tholic Church, by differences in opinion and in practice, 
reſpecting the deſcription of perſons in whom Church 


Government is veſted, —-and reſpecting the extent of 


power which the lawful exerciſe of Church Gorerament, 
implies. 


King on the Creed. Neale's Hiftory of the Puritans. 
DTadox againſt Neale. Potter on Church Government. 


Benſon. Rogers Viſible and Inviſible Church; and Civil | 


E/tabliſhment of Religion. Anderſon againſt Rhynd. Hook- 


r Stilling flees Irenicum. Divine Right of Church Co- 


wernment, by London Miniſters. Cyprianus Iſotinus, by 
Jamieſon. King on Primitive Church. Galvin. Grey's 
abridgment of Gibſon. Burns Ecclefrafticral Law. War- 


burton. Wake. Atterbury. Kennet on Convocations; and 


Sherlock on Jude, zd verſe. 


CHAP. 


Arc 
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CHAP. IL 


Orixioxs reſpecting the perſons in whom Church Go- 
vernment is veſted, arranged under five different Syſtems, 


Section J. 


SysTEM of thoſe, who, denying the perpetual obliga- : 
tion of the rites of Chriſtianity, conſider a ſtanding Mi- 


niſtry as unneceſſary and unlawful ; and who, although 


like the Quakers in Britain, they may form a political 
Aſſociation, can have no Church Government. 


Tais Syſtem, which originated in fanaticiſm, is con- 
trary to reaſon to the manner in which the Spirit 
operates; to the appearance of the primitive Church; 
and to many declarations of Scripture. Acts, ii. 42.— 
Hebrews, Xiti. 7, 17,—1 Cor. xiv. 32, 33.— Matt. 


xXvili. 19, 20.—Epheſ. iv. 11, 12, 12. 


Seton II. 


SysTEM held by Independents, whoſe founder, No- 
binſon, in 1658, publiſhed this as his leading principle. 
« Erery particular Society of Viſible Profeſſors, agree- 
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„ ing to walk together in the faith and order of the 
“ Goſpel, is a complete Church; and has full power 
« within itſelf, to elect and ordain all Church Officers, 
* to exclude all offenders, and to do all other acts relat- 
ing to the edification and well-being of the Church.” 


Tax Independents fail in their attempt to ſhow that 
all the Churches mentioned in the New Teſtament were 
ſingle Congregations ; and the ſtate of the Chriſtian 
world is now ſo totally different, that the poſition, al- 
though true, would not warrant the inference which 
they draw from it. 5 


Tuis Syſtem is in many reſpe&s ſuperior to the 
pre ſumptuous ſpirit of fanaticiſm; and caſes may occur 
in which it muſt be followed out. But it is liable to 
ſtrong objections, from Reaſon and from Scripture, 
both in reſpect of the mode of appointment to the office 
of the Miniſtry which it enacts, —and in reſpect of the 
diſunion of the great Chriſtian Society which it implies. 

„Tux Lord Jeſus, as King and Head of his Church, 
« hath therein appointed a Government in the hand of 
« Church Officers, diſtin& from the Civil Magiſtrate.” 
Confeſſion of Faith, Chapter 3oth, Paragraph 1ſt. 


$:8ion III. 


SysTEM of the Church of Rome. 


= DisTixcT1ionbetween Papiſts and Roman Catholics. 
| | | | Tur 


** 
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Tux former hold that Papa, the latter that Papa cum 
Concilio, 1s the Head of the Church. —— Catholics of 


Great Britain. 


ExAmiNnATION of that argument for the extent of 
the Papal power, which ariſes from the Unity which it 
ſeems to give to the Catholic Church. 


ExAMINATION of the grounds upon which the Pa- 
piſts aſſert, that a method of preſerving Unity, which 
when canvaſled appears very exceptionable, is the ap- 
pointment of Chriſt. . 


Turn aſſertions conſiſts of three poſitions. —That 
our Lord gave. to Peter a primacy over the other A- 
poſtles, Matt. xvi. 15—19. ; that Peter was Biſhop of 
Rome ;—and that it was the intention of Chriſt, that 
the primacy enjoyed by Peter ſhould be derived to the 
Biſhops of Rome in all apes. 


Pa Al uſurpation is conſidered by Proteſtants as 2 
literal fulfilment of various predictions concerning the 
corruptions of Chriſtianity. Illuſtration of 2 Theſſ. ii. 
3—10., conſidered as coming in between the prophe- 
cies of Daniel and of John. — 7th Chap.— Rev. 
17th Chap. N RE 


| Mede, Barrow. Warburton. Newton. Hurd. Halifax. 
Bagot. Macknight on the Epiſtles. | 


Section 
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Sefion IV. 


0 Tur fourth and fifth Syſtems will be beſt illuſtrated, 
dy a comparative view of the Epiſcopal and Preſbyte- 
| | rian forms of Church Government. 


I sx Epiſcopal form, Preſbyters are Epiſcopi gregis: 
Biſhops are conceived to be Epiſcopi gregis et Paſto- 


rum; a higher order to which excluſively belong the 


right of Ordination and Juriſdiction. 


EPISscopAL 1 reſts upon Apoſtolical inſpection 


over miniſters ;—delegation of that inſpection to Timo- 


thy and Titus ;—ſucceſſion of Biſhops from the days of 
the Apoſtles ;—and univerſal prevalence of Epiſcopacy. 


3 _F PRrESBYTERIANS in canvaſſing theſe arguments, con- 
tend, that Apoſtolical inſpection over Miniſters, was 
one of the extraordinary functions of the Apoſtles; that 
Timothy and Titus were Evangeliſts; that there is no 
foundation in Scripture for the diſtinction between 
Biſhops and Preſbyters, becauſe the names are there 
ſynonymous, Acts, xx. 28.— Titus, i. 5, 7. Auriſ- 
diction is committed to Preſbyters, 1 Peter, v. 1, 2. ;— 
and they are not inhibited from ordaining. 2 Tim. i. 6.— 
1 Tim. i. 14. 


1 Pan SBY TERIANS alſo contend, that there are no au- 


ſucceeding the . * in the moſt ancient 
writers, 


thentic Catologues of Biſhops in the ages immediately 


5 


e e 
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writers, the names Piſhops and Preſbyters continue 
ſynonymous ;—and that the Apoſtle probably did not 
follow, in all places, one fixed mode of ſettling Church 
Government. Epiphanius. 


ParshrrExrAns think, that the univerſal prevalence 
of Epiſcopacy may be accounted for, by the gradual ex- 
tenſion of the powers of the perſon who was appointed 
to preſide in the Cœtus Preſbyterorum : And this ſup- 
polition appears to them to be confirmed, by the gradual 
introduction of different orders of Biſhops, although all 
were originally equal; by many expreſſions in ancient 
writers, which repreſent the diſtinction between Biſhops 
and Preſbyters as an Eccleſiaſtical regulation and by 
the account which Jerome gives. 


. 


Ar the Reformation, the founders of Preſbyterian 
Churches propoſed to correct the abuſes of power which 
bad ariſen under Epiſcopacy, by recurring to the primi- 
tive model, 


II the form of Church Government which they eſta- 
bliſhed, all Miniſters are ſuppoſed to be equal; being 
the ſucceſſors of the A poſtles in every permanent Apoſ- 
tolical function. No other official preference, but that 
which ariſes from voluntary agreement, for the ſake of 
order. 


Powers of the Cœtus Preſbyterorum. Powers of 

a Miniſter in his own pariſh. Account of the introduc- 
tion of Lay-Elders. | 
ha ws . 
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A Cctus Preſbyterorum, acting by their Moderator, 
and a Paſtor, aſſiſted in the government of his pariſh by 
Lay-Elders, complete the idea of Preſbyterian Govern- 
ment; and are all that is neceſſary in ſmall States. The 


_ + multiplication of Courts, which the extent of this coun- 


try requires, renders the form more perfect, by extend- 
ing the benefit of the right of appeal. 


EsriuArꝝ of the Queſtion concerning what has been 
called the Divine right of Epiſcopacy and Preſbytery. 
Laud. Solemn League and Covenant. | 


Ix conformity to the more liberal Syſtem, -which pro- 
ceeds upon principles laid down by {Zooker and Stilling- 
fleet, Prelacy, or the ſuperiority of any office in the 
Church above Preſbyters, was aboliſhed in Scotland by 
the Revolution Settlement, not as being contrary to the 
Word of God, but as being contrary to the inclinations 


of the generality of the people ever ſince the Reforma- 
tion: And by the Treaty of Union, while the ſecurity 


of the Church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, is de- 
clared to be a fundamental and eſſential article of the 
Union between England and Scotland, it is provided, 
that Preſbyterian Church Government ſhall continue 
unalterable, and ſhall be the only Government of the 
Church, within the kingdom of Scotland. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Op1x10xs reſpecting the nature and the degree of pow- 
er implied in the lawful exerciſe of Church Government, 
introduced in illuſtrating the five following poſitions. 

* | | 


1. Ir is not a power created by the State. 


ExasTvs, in the ſixteenth Century, taught, that all 
the powers of Church Governors are reſolvable into the 
will of the Civil Magiſtrate. 


Tunis opinion is inconſiſtent with the right which 
every Society has to defend itſelf, and to preſerve its 
character, by excluding thoſe whom it judges unwor- 
thy ;—with the Divine inſtitution of the Chriſtian So- 
ciety ;—with the names given in Scripture to the office- 
bearers of the Church ;—and with the =S, claimed 

and exerciſed by the Apoſtle. 1 Cor. 5th Chapter. 


Tus change of Eraſtianiſm is often brought, in mo- 
dern times, by their more zealous brethren, againſt 
thoſe who admit that the Church has powers independ- 
ent of the State, but who allow prudential conſidera- 
tions to reſtrain the exerciſe of them; and who think, 
chat the advantages which the Church derives from the 

| | State, 
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State, much more than compenſate any reſtriction: 
which are actually impoſed upon the Church. 


2. IT is a Spiritual power. 


Puros Es for which the Chriſtian Society was in- 
ſtituted. Declarations of its Founder upon three occa- 
ſions, Luke, xii. 13, 14.—Matt. xx. 25, 26.—John, 
xvili. 36.— His conduct; and that of his Apoſtles. 


Tuis poſition expoſes the fallacy of the great argu- 
ment upon which £Zraſ/us reſted his opinion.—lIt cor- 
rects the extravagant aſſertion of the Anabaptiſts, that 
Magiſtracy is unlawful among Chriſtians. —And it un- 


dermines the claim which the Church of Rome makes 


to various Exemptions—and Powers. 


Ir matters of a Civil nature, are committed as in 
England, to the juriſdiction of Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 
this being the effect of human laws, is no 0 uſurpation on 
the part of the Church. 


ExcoMMUNICATION, the ſevereſt infliction within 
the compaſs of Church power, is purely a Spiritual Cen- 
ſure; and as ſuch, is far from being nugatory: The 
civil effects, which in ſome countries are annexed to it, 
depend upon poſitive Statute. + 


3. Ir is ſubordinate to the Sovereign authority of the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Head of the Church. 


SENSE 
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SexsE in which the King, in an Edition of the 
chirty-nine Articles, publiſhed in the reign of Edward, 
was ſtyled © Supreme Head in earth, next under Chriſt, 
« of the Churches of England and Ireland.” Ad of 


Supremacy. 


Aru Proteſtants, although they may differ in expreſ- 
ſions agree in holding this third poſition, 


4. Ir is given for edification, not for deſtruction, 
2 Cor. x. 8.—1 Cor. 3d Chapter. 


IT is not meant to create a ſeparate intereſt in the 
Chriſtian Society, by aggrandiſing a particular order of 
men; or to invade the rights which belong to every 
Chriſtian as a moral, accountable Agent. 


5. It is limited by the Sovereign authority of the 
Lord Jeſus, and the liberties of his diſciples, both as to 
objects which it embraces, and the manner in which it 
is exerciſed, | 


Tus fifth poſition, aſſuming the third and the fourth as 
proven, applies the limits ſuggeſted by them, to the three 
branches of the power implicd in Church Government; 
which, according to an eſtabliſhed diſtribution, may be 
expreſſed by three words; poteſtas, denhaſun-dlaſaallun, 


| be =- 12% 2X1, 


Tus application of the fifth poſition to theſe three 
branches, forms the ſubject of the three following Chap- 
ters, SE 


T CHAP. 


- 
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CHAT. IV. 
POTESTAS Poywallinn. 
To. the exorbitant claims of the Church of Rbme, 


Proteſtants oppoſe one principle, that Scripture is the 
only rule of faith.— This principle unfolded. 


Secinians conceive, that the Church never poſſeſſed 
the right of intermeddling in Articles of faith : To 
J moſt Proteſtants it appears, that a plan which leaves to 
0 the Church and its Miniſters merely the 9 05 of ex- 
K hortation, is defective. 


CuRISsTIAN Teachers are the Interpreters —and the 
Expounders of Scripture : And the Truth therein con- 
tained, is a ſacred Depoſit over which they are appoint- 
ed to watch. Titus, 11. 2.—2 Tim. 1. 13. 


1 Proratcits and complaints of falſe Teachers: Di- 
rections and warnings againſt them. Epheſ. iv. 14.— 
, | , Heb. Xiii. 75 8, 9.— Titus, i. 9. ID. 


— 
<&& e 


'F AyeosTLES having combated perverſions of Scripture 
1 in their days, 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18.—1 John, iv. 1, 2, 3., 
| appear to leave it as the duty of the ſucceſſion of Chriſ- 
tian Teachers, to maintain and defend the truth againſt 


future perycr ſions. 


„ 
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Rxcovksk was early had to Councils as a method 
of fulfilling this duty, which is agreeable to the nature 
of the caſe ;—and which appears to receive a ſanction. 
from the practice of the Apoſtles, Acts, 15th Chapter. 


Fou firſt General Councils are held in reſpe& by 
the Chriſtian world; becauſe the doctrine which they 
declared, appears agreeable to Scripture. | 


Many Councils have erred. 


Tux deciſions of the Council of Trent produced the 


Confeſſion of Augſburg, and the ſubſequent Confeſſions 
of faith publiſhed, with the concurrence of the State, 
by Societies of Chriſtian Teachers in different coun- 
tries. Synod of Dort. 


IT is ſaid, that the Confeſſions of Proteſtant Churches 
are too particular,—-Confeffional, But, it is difficult to 
aſcertain the degree of particularity ſufficient for the | 
purpoſe of declaring and guarding the form of ſound 
avords. | 


PoTEsTASs %yaeonn Warrants a Socicty of Teachers, 


to require every perſon whom they admit to take part 


of the Miniſtry with them, to declare his aſſent to their 

Confeſſion : It does not imply that they impoſe a belief 
of the Articles of this Confeſſion opon the conſciences 
of the people. 


W1TH regard to Chriſt, it is Miniſterial, profeſſing to 
prove out of his word all that it declares : with regard 
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to the people, it warns againſt error, and directs to the 
proofs of the truth; but it leaves the right of private 
judgment entire. 


True meaning of 1 Tim. 3. 15. 


TwzxTIETH and twenty-firſt of the thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. Confaſion of Faith, Chapter 1ſt and 31ſt, 


\ 
” 
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C HAP. V. 
P OTESTAS Ciao 111, 
To the uſurpation and tyranny of the Church of Rome, 


Proteſtants oppoſe this principle, that there are no other 
conditions of ſalvation, than thoſe which are declared 


in Scripture. 


Bes1DEs the undiſputed exerciſe of the poteſtas . 
Texlzn, in enforcing by admonition and injunction the 


Jaws of Chriſt, the great body of Proteſtants do not 


think it inconſiſtent with their principles, to aſſert, that 
the Church is entitled to make, by her own authority, 
enactments, Canons, xz», with regard to two objects: 


1. Wirz regard to matters of order, as the outward 
polity of the Chriſtian Society ; the place and time of 
the public Aſſemblies. S 
Tus 


E, 
cr 
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Taz early introduction of certain anniverſary ſolem- 
nities, and the ſubſequent multiplication of faſts and 
feaſts, led to a Controverſy, after the Reformation, con- 
cerning the Morality of the Sabbath; which has ter- 
minated in the rational views on this ſubject, common 
to both the Churches of Great Britain. 


11. W1TH regard to rites and ceremonies; by which 


are meant thoſe circumſtances which do not make an 


eſſential addition to the worthip of God, but which 


reſpect the manner of its being conducted. 


Evipence from Scripture—and Reaſon, that the 
Church has a power of regulating, that is, accommo- 
dating to circumſtances, things in their nature change- 
able. 


Tuis power is not inconſiſtent with the authority of 
Chriſt, —becauſe it does not alter what he appointed. 
nor, with the rights of-his diſciples, becauſe it does not 
fetter the conſcience. 


LIBERTY of conſcience has its ſeat in the mind; 
conſiſting in freedom of judgment, not in freedom of 
practice. Romans, 14th Chap.—1 Cor. 8th Chap., and 
Acts, 15th Chap., furniſh inſtances of Chriſtian practice 

eing reſtrained by charity,—and by authority, while 
liberty of conſcience remained. 


Ovr of the inſtances and directions in Scripture, may 
be educed rules which ought to be obſerved in the exer- 
ciſe of this branch of the poteſtas d. "Theſe rules 
are not the meaſure of obedience. The rule of peace 


6-0 and 
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and order, is compliance with the ceremonies enacted 
by authority, unleſs that compliance appears ſinful; 


OzJtcT1ons of the Puritans. in the laſt e — 
and the anſwers made to them. 


CHAP. VL. 


' POTESTAS Rg. 


A JUDICIAL power in the Church 1s warranted by Rea- 
ſon by the expreſſions of our Lord and his Apoſtles, 
Matt. xvi. 18, 19., and xviii. 5—18.—John, xx. 24.,— 
1 Cor. 5th Chap. 1 Tim. i. 20. and by the practice 
of the primitive Church. 


SysTEm of the Church of Rome upon this ſubject. 


ProTEsTAnTs underſtand poteſtas dangſlan, to be 
declarative with regard to the eternal conſequences ot 
fin ; authoritative with OE: to admiſhon into the 
Church, and excluſion from it. 


Ir is converſant about chree objects: 


1. Goss immorality. Opinion of the Donatiſts and 
Anabaptiſts, who held, that a Church ceaſed to be the 
Church of Chriſt, when it permitted any wicked perſon 


to remain in it, is incompatible with che preſent condi- 
tion 
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"hy 
tion of human nature. Temperate exerciſe. of diſcipline 
moſt prudent and eſſectual. 


2. Heresy : underſtanding by that word not the 
entertainment, but the publication, of a falſe opinion; 
and conſidering the word as referring to ſome funda- 
mental and pernicious error. Titus, i. 10, 11. , and iii. 10. 


3. DisOBEDIENCE to the regulations enacted by the 
Church. — Attention due to the eonſciences of the weak; 
not to the factious.—Caſes in which ſeparation from the 


Church is lawful: Caſes in which, being cauſeleſs, it 


receives the name of ſchiſm.—Evils of ſchiſm. 


Wir regard to Churches that are independent of 
one another, and ſeparate Congregations after they have 
been formed, the judgment of Ry comes in place of 
che poteſtas gs, 


Communion of Saints. It was well ſaid by the ve- 
nerable [reneus, ſpeaking of diverſities in the obſervance 
of Eaſter, % a pνjꝭ ns vi5uxs Y oprovoury Ths TIS; TUNTHO > 

/ Fs 


CHAP. VIL 


Fouxpartion of the connection between the Church 


and the State, is laid in- the nn of Religion to 


Civil Society. 


Tux principles of Natural Religion have never exiſt- 


ed Mart as a Syſtem reſting upon deductions of Reaſon: 
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They were incorporated with much error in the eſta- 


bliſhed religions of the Heathen world : They are de- 
livered pure in the Goſpel; and proviſion is there made 
for preſerving and tranſmitting them. 


AGREEABLY to the prediction which we read, Pſalm, 
Ixxii. 10, IT., and Iſaiah, xlix. 22, 23-, the example 
of Conſtantine bas been followed by Chriſtian Princes. 


ApvaNnTAGEs which Chriſtianity derives from being 
part of the law of the land. | 


CixcunsrAxczs which led Chriſtian Rulers to form 
connection, not with Chriſtianity in general, but with 
that Syſtem of opinions, and that form of Church polity, 
which was molt agreeable to the will of the State. 


From the hiſtory of the connection between the 
Church and the State, it follows, that all the diſcuſhons 
to which this matter has given occaſion, fall under the 


two heads of Religious Eſtabliſhment, and Religious 


Toleration. | 

1. Tux general idea of the diſtribution of power be- 
tween the Church and the State in a Religious Eſta- 
bliſhment, was thus expreſſed by Conſtantine to an 
Aſſembly of Chriſtian Teachers: dies lu ran cow r- 


tu xX Aνεs, £yw d Twy s vo Os xabigapeyr; £T1WH9T0 » 


Mac1sTRATE has a right to know the opinions of 
the Eſtabliſhed Community of Chriſtians : Hence he 
requires Subſcription from the Teachers.—He has alſo 
a right, as Guardian of the public welfare, to exerciſe a 
ſuperintending power over the Church. Proyiſion is ge- 
nerally 


— 
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| emily made, 1n the form of the Eſtabliſhment, for the 
mode of exerciling this ſuperintending power: 


Tus great beefy of an Eſtabliſhment are common 
to the Church of England and the Church of Scotland; 
each of which forms part of the Conſtitution. 


2. Reticiovs Toleration was unknown for many 
. ages. Perſecution, for Conſcience-ſake, has, in former 
times, appeared among all ſects when they had power. 
Inquiſition. Acts of Uniformity. Solemn League and 
Covenant. Conventicle Act. | 


Ar the Revolution, a principle of Toleration was 
adopted by the Legiſlature of England and of Scotland. 
Prejudices againſt it have yielded gradually to the ope- 

ration of law, and the progreſs of Science. 


Happy conjunction in our days, of a * Eſta- 
bliſhment, and an entire Toleration. 


Sruriurxrs and conduct becoming the Miniſters of 
an Eſtabliſhed Church. 


CHAP. VIII 


CONSTITUTION 'OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


FouxDamexTAL principles of this Conſtitution, are found 


in the cher, 20 Syſtem of opinions reſpecting the 
deſcription 
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deſcription of perſons in whom Church Government is 
veſted. 


A Moe accurate delineation of it embraces the ob- 
jects expreſſed in the three following Seclions. 


Section J. 
Maxx TR in which Miniſters are admitted. 


T'RIAL of the qualifications being veſted in the Church, 
without the poſſibility of an appeal to the Civil Courts, 
the laws of the Church define the previous education 
ol the Languages, Philoſophy, and Theology; the teſti- 
monials; the exerciſes; and the other circumſtances 
requiſite in order to the obtaining a Licenſe to preach 
the Goſpel. 


Sirvariox of the Licentiates, or Probationers, of 
this Church. 


ol 
Parrox cannot preſent to a Vacant charge any other 
than a qualified perſon ; by whom is meant either a Pro- 
bationer of this Church, or a perſon already ordained, 


Rionrs of Patrons ſecured by Acts of Farhament, | 
$07» £372. £712, 1719. 


I default of a Patron's exerciling his right, the 
Preſbytery preſents jure devoluto. 


Voice which the Coullitaion of the Church gives 
the people in the ſettlement. of the Miniſter, by the. 


practice of moderating in a Call when they may expreſs 
| their 
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their concurrence ;—and, by its being competent for 
them to ſerve the Preſentee with a Libel, —or to bring 
forward objections to his life and doctrine, at the return 
of the Edict. 


Sor kun deed of the Fry in Ordination and 
Admiſſion. | 


Sefton FI, 
JupicaTorIEs which compoſe the Conſtitution. 


1. DzscmPpTiION of Kirk-Seſſions, Preſbyteries, Pro- 
5 vincial Synods, and General . 


2. SUBORDINATION of theſe Courts. Reference: 
Complaint: Appeal. 5 


3. DisTRIBUT1ON of the Judicial, Legiſlative, and 
Executive powers.—Form of Proceſs. —Overtures.— 
Barrier A&t.—Standing laws. Commiſſion of the Ge- 


neral Aſſembly. 


CnvrcH of Scotland, a Republic of a ſingular con- 
ſtruction: Its leading features. 


Sedlion III. 


IucAI proviſion made by the State for the ſupport 
of that Conſtitution which it hath eſtabliſhed. 


Paovisiox for the exiſtence and reſpectable appear- 
ance of the Church as a Society, by the ſum paid out 
of the e of Scotland as her Annual Reve- 


nue; 
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by the Annual appointment of a Commiſſioner 


to "Tepfelent the Sovereign in the General Afembly ;— 
and by the diſtribution of certain marks of Royal Favour, 


PRovisiox for the erection and reparation of places 
where the Members of the Eſtabliſhed Church may at- 


tend public worſhip. 


Provis10N for maintaining, in a Recent independence, 


the Miniſters of the Eſtabliſhed Church. 


Taz maintenance of the Eſtabliſhed Clergy falls not 
upon the Landholders, but upon the Titulars of Teinds. 


Tur Landholders of Scotland, enjoy, by law, peculiar 
advantages i in reſpect of the payment of their Teinds. 


Tux Court of Seſſion, who were appointed at the 
Union, in place of the temporary Commiſſions of lait 
Century, an eſtabliſhed and fixed Judicature, to deter- 
mine in all Valuations and Sales of Teinds, have the 
power of granting out of the unexhauſted Teinds of a 
pariſh, an additional proviſion to the Miniſter, which is 
called an Augmentation of Stipend.—Decreet of Mo- 
diſication: Decreet of Locality. 


PRovistoxs of law reſpecting Manſes and Globes . 


The Ann. — The Widow's Fund. 


CHAP. IX. 


Couvxskrs reſpecking the manner of diſcharging the 
Public and Private duties of the Paſtoral Office, 
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